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ingle copies, 6 cents. 


Just Adopted: 


Holmes’ New Readers, 


FOR THE SCHOOLS OF 
NEW YORK, 
BROOKLYN, 
JERSEY CITY. 


PRICES FOR INTRODUCTION: 


Holmes’ New First Reader. ° ° ° 15 cents. 
Holmes’ New Second Reader. ° 
Holmes’ New Third Reader. . ° ° 40 
Holmes’ New Fourth Reader. « 
Holmes’ New Fifth Reader. ° ° ° 7 & 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO’S 


Standard Editions of New and Valuable 


SCHOOL TEXT BOOKS 


Fresh, Original, and up to the Times. Best Liked by the Best Teachers. 
READERS. GEOGRAPHY. | LANGUAGE. GRAMMAR. 
’ POWELL’S GREENE'S 
Monroe's New Series) Warren's New Serles| SERIES, |STANDARD SERIES 


VERY best, 


Editions for 1887 contain the 


These books begin at the foun- 


The best knowh ; the best liked. 


New Primer, + Latest Geographical Infor and the most widely used series, 
ation from 

the World. Neate tune én cor-] WATIONAL STANDARD 

New Third Reader, . . 42 Cts. Row Erimery Gecqraphy, $ How to See, Introduction, . . . 40 Cin 

New Fourth Reader, . 66 Cts. |New Common School Geo., 1,08) to Talk, 42 English Grammar, . Cts. 

New Fifth Reader, . . 84 Cts. Physical Geography, . . 1.35] How to Write, . . . 60 Now Analysis,. « 36 

SPELLERS. MATHEMATICS HISTORY. PENMANSHIP. 

Now HAGAR’ Goodrich’s Child's U.S, 86 Cts. BUSINESS 
Monroe's New Series SERIRS Standard Cony Books. 
Practical Speller,. . 25 Business-like Methods, Mental LITERATURE. ten 

Pat and Written Exercises — — copy in the middle of each page. 
Monroe’s Complete Writing Combined. ROYSE'S No flourishes; no complicated 


Speller, Per . 42 Cts. 
Combining Spelling and Pen- 
manship. The largest and cheap- 
est Writing Speller published. 


Primary Lessons in Nos., 22 Cts, 
Elementary Arithmetic, 36 Cts. 
Com. School Arithmetic, 72 Cts, 
Elementary Algebra, . 90 Cts, 


American Literature, . $1.00 
English Literature, . . 1.50 


READING CHARTS. 
MONROE'S 


New Primary Charts 


REVISED AND ENLARGED. 

These Charts comprise 56 num- 
bers, 25x34 inches in size, printed 
on Manfila Parchment Paper. 
They are mounted in the most 
convenient form for practical use. 


Full Series, . . 


Arithmetical Charts 


PREPARED BY 
FRANCIS W. PARKER, A. M., 
ipal of Couk Cownty, Ilt., 

School, formerly Supt. of 
Schools, Quincy, Mass. 
REVISED AND ENLARGED, 
The set comprises 56 numbers, 
25x30 inches in size, printed on 
Manilla Parchment Paper. This 
is the only Series of Arithmetical 

Charts published, 


$10.00] 


NeW ald Revised rrimary course, 1 Non, 


Com, Sch. Course, 7 Nos., 96 Cta 
Writing Charts, 18 Nos., $5.00 


CHEMISTRY. 
Appleton’s Complete Series 


The Young Chemist, . . 75 Cts. 
Qualitative Analysis, . . 75 Cts. 
Quantitative Analysis, . $1.25 


PHYSIOLOGY. 
Blaisdall’s School Series. 


How to Keep Well, + 43 Cts. 


The Business-Standard System 
of Double-Entry Book-Keeping. 


Using only One Book of 
Accounts, 


LATEST, SIMPLEST, CHEAPEST, 
Book-Keeping, 


Our Bodies; How We Live, 60 Cts 


Blank Book, . . + 18 Ot, 


ear, im advance. 


For special rates for exchange, address 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 Tremont Place, BOSTON, 66 & 68 Duane St., New York. 


SEND FOR COPY OF NEW DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE. JUST ISSUED. 


In order that Teachers and School Officers may examine our books, we will send SpecimEN PaGEs 
Sree, upon application, or copies of any of the books themselves, delivery prepaid, on receipt of published 
price, which will be refunded in case the books are adopted or returned. 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO., Publishers, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WILL be interested to tense et the Model 7 9 on 
Course in the Study of English that is SHELD ON’ S HIGHER TEXT - BOOKS. 
ffered by the following text-book SPELLING, LANGUAGE, GRAMMAR, COMPOSITION, LITERATURE : ew En ° 
“REED'S WORD LESSONS — 4 Complete Spelier. THE GREAT ENGLISH WRITERS New Intellectual Arithmetic. 
’ RADED LESSONS IN ENCLISH FROM CHAUCER TO GEORGE ELIOT. This sees hes bess very carefully revised by two 
REED & KELLOCG Ss G N LISH With Selections /llustrating their Works. en 
REED & KELLOCG S HICHER potted N ENG . By Dr. TRUMAN J. BACKUS. HILL s RHETORIC AND Locic. 
OLAGBICAL ‘SERIES Numbers Shaw’s New History of English and Am. Literature, | Hill’s Selence of Rhetoric, 


Revised Edition. Hill’s Elements of Logic. 
KELLOCC’S EDITION OF SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS — 11 Numbers. 


Shaw’s Specimens of English Literature, Hill’s Elements of Psychology. 
In the preparation of this series the authors have had one object clearly in view,—to so develop the 


AVERY’S COMPLETE SERIES ON Olney’s New Geometry. 
study of the English language as to present a complete progressive course, from the Spelling-book to the THE NATURAL SCIENCES. Haven’s Mental Philosophy. 
study of English Literature. 


Avery’s First Principles of Natural Philosophy. Wayland’s Chapin’s Political Economy. 
he United States Census Report of 1888 gives 605 cities and towns, each having a population of not less | 4) 0's. Hiements of Natural Philosophy. 
than 4000, Of this number the public schools of 327 are among those that have already introduced, in whole | 4 vent ’s Elements of Chemistry. Chapin’s First Principles of Political Economy 
or the REED & Ay my IN ENGLISH. Avery’s Complete Chemistry, Alden‘s Science of Government. 
eachers are earnestly invited exami 


EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO., Publishers, 771 Broadway and 67—69 Ninth St, N. ¥. SHELDON & CO., 724 Broadway, New York, and 185 and 187 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


H. I. SMITH, 5 Somerset Street, Boston. J. D. WILLIAMS, 151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. |'WARREN P. ADAMS, N. E. Agent, 36 Bromfield St., Boston. 


EXTRA FINE PEN, NO. 


ihe shape, size, and style suitable for school use. They have al 
of of oint, elasticity and durability, and have been very 
extensively adopted in the public py private schools throughout the United States. 


Fon SALEBY ALL STATIONERS) THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 


orks, Cam 
AND AT MODERATE PRICES. 


q “The Fresh, Vigorous, Bracing Flavor of the United States.” 


se 3 EENWOOD, Supt. of Schools, Kansas City, Mo. ; 
i Boies ss so different from the typical Fifth of our boyhood days, is a delightful volume. Is has a none bn goiene 
bracing a of the United States about it. It is a living literature, rather than an echo from the tomb. While the ancients are good, 


the moderns are better.” 


hicago, Iil.: 
Fr . 4. WADHAMS, Asst. County Superintendent, C 
accord with ‘our American institutions, and hail with gladness any school wee by Fifth 
This is especially true if its main teaching be patriotism, a love of country, and respect for the rs an pes. 


Reader does this better than any other school reader I have ever seen.” 


From THE HARTFORD (CONN.) COURANT, October 14, 1889: 


: i i i is truly a book of good literature, excellently 
s Fi is in quality a notable advance in school books of this sort. It is truly 
well dae ae ore sy tales po So living and dead, a capital collection of prose and verse, which serve the double purpose of 


giving students good reading exercises, and also a general knowledge of American literature. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, Franklin Square, NEW YORK CITY. 
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R. & J. BECK’S 


MICROSCOPES. 


Sole American Agents, 


MORRIS EARLE & CO., 


1016 Chestnut St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 
MICROSCOPES, 
PHOTOGRAPHIC 
OUTFITS, 
SPECTACLES. 
EYE GLASSES. 
Tilustrated Condensed List, 
32 pages, free. Full Cata- 
logue for three stamps. 
[Mention this paper.] 
MORRIS EARLE & CO. 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 


201 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


MICROSCOPES FROM $38 TO $1,000. 
Catalogue on application. 


EIMER & AMEND, 


205, 207, 209 and 211 Third Ave., 


NEW YORE, 
Importers and Manuf’s of 


Chemical Apparatus, 


AND 
emically Pure Chemicals. 


Nickelware. Platinum. 
Balances. Weights. 


CHEMISTS BURNSEN’S 
COLLEGES, BURNERS 
SCHOOLS, and and 
LABORATORIES COMBUSTION 
a with the FURNACES 
t goods at the a specialty 
lowest prices. in manufacture. 


Chemical 
Apparatus, 


Pure 
Chemicals. 


IMPORTERS and MANUFACTURERS, 


Bullock & Crenshaw, 


528 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


PRICED CATALOGUES mailed upon receipt of 
postage, 5 cents. 


Rogers’ Groups of Statuary. 


“Fighting Bob.” 


Mr. JEFFERSON 
in his 
character of 


BOB ACRES. 


Price, $12.00. 

— 

Illustrated Catalogues of the Groups, 

which vary in price from $5 to $20, can 

be had on application at Mr. Rogers’ 

Exarsition Room, or will be mailed on 
receipt of 10 cents. 

JOHN ROGERS, 
14 West St., New York. 


Minerals, Rocks, = Fossils. 


COLLECTIONS ARRANGED 
FOR TRACKING 
CIALTY. 
Send for circulars. 


GEO. H. BABTON, 
Boston Society NATURAL History, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


ECKHA. 


This game was invented by a teacher of high 
rank, and is a “Boston notion” which has come 
to stay. We are doing what we can to make 
E ckha a household word, and we ask the 
school teachers of the country to help us. 

You can well afford to spend One Dollar for 
Eckha for your own diversion or that of your 
friends. Why not give the worn-out Checkers 
and Backgammon board a rest this winter, and 
try Eckha! 

Illustrated Catalogues of our educational games 
and home amusements free to all readers of the 


Journal of Education. 


> 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO. 


924 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Physical Sets, Toepler-Holtz Machines, 


CHEMICAL SETS, PLATINUM WARE, 
Bohemian Glassware, &c. 


LOWEST RATES TO SCHOOLS. Correspondence desired. 
(Mention this journal.) 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 
IS THE BEST FOR SCHOOLS. Sharpens both 


MACHINE IN USE Lead and Slate Pencils. 


For Sale ‘actured 
G. 8. PERRY, 73 Faiton atreet, Boston. 
8. 8. & Pus. Co., 36 Bond Street, N.Y. ’ 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPAN Leominster, Mass. 


Y, 
717 Market 8t., Philadelphia. Send for Circular. We will send ma 


UNION SCHOOL FURNITURE Co. 
me 178 Wabash Ave., Chicago. | chines on trial to responsible parties. 


Si, JOSEPH CILLOTT'S 
STEEL PENS. 


Ceneral School Furnishers, 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE ONLY DOVETAILED | 


SCHOOL ) ESTEY. 


Globes, 
Tellurians, 
Maps, 
Charts, all kinds 
Blackboards, 
Dustless 
Erasers 
AND 
Crayons 


ESTEY ORGAN CO, | 
159 Tremont Street, 
BOSTON, mass, 


FOR SALE 


A half interest in a large and flourishing school for 
girls, in a growing Southern city. The purchaser 
must have skill, experience, and training. Address 
L. A. C., 3 Somerset St, Boston, Mass , care of Wm. 
E. Sheldon. 


Chemical Supplies for Schools and Colleges. 
THEODORE METCALF & CO., 


39 Tremont Street, Boston. 


CHEMICALS 


FINE, BARE, and CRUDE, of every description. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMICALS 


IN LARGE AND SMALL QUANTITIES. 

From the many years we have dealt in this class of 
supplies, we claim to be leaders in this branch of the 
drug trade; and by constantly replenishing and in- 
creasing our stock, and at once procuring or manu- 
facturing all new chemical products, we are able to 
do full justice to all orders. 

We make a specialty of the produsts from the 
Laboratories of T. MORSON & SON, London; 
p ROSENGARTEN & SONS, Phila.; 
E. MERCK stadt. 


Un DERWEAR , 
FOR MEN WOMEN AND CHILDREN. | 


A new Fabric for Underwear 
superior to Silk or Wool. A pro- 
tection against Colds. 

*Sold by leading Merchants. 
Catalogues sent on application. 


WARNER BROS. 859 Broadway, N. Y. 


Colleges and Schoals. 


COLLEGES. 


STON ONIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schoois. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. _ 


PROFESSIONAL. 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


Goff’s Historical Map of the U. S. H. Address the President, or Prof. 
Plain, incisive, and complete. Send for circular : 
oston. 


ANDREWS M’F’'G COMPANY, 


HANDLER SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS, 


tric E 


Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Minin , and Elec 
Architecture, Chemistry, and Nat. History. 
ALKER, 


F. A. Prest. Jas. P. MUNROE, Sec’y. 


76 Fifth Ave., near I4th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


A. H. ANDREWS & CO. 
195 Wabash Avenue, Post and Stockton Sts., 
CHICAGO. SAN FRANCISCO. 


PIANOS. 


The MECHANIC to go with the 


and to represent the entire Piano-forte industry of 
America, was selected from the 


[My MINING SCHOOL, 


For Catalogues address 
M. E. WADSWORTH, A. M., Ph, D., Director, 
HOUGHTON, MICHIGAN. 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


for any College. 
Vassar, Wellesley. Bosion University, and foreige 
schools of Art and Musie. 


WORKINGMEN’S EXPEDITION TO EUROPE, | (71484 conway instrrore, 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE. 
Studies Resumed September 2:3. 
A Southern school for Northern girls. Cliinate 


genial and delightful from October to June. 


The first school in the South to identify itself thor- 


Prepares pupils 
Twenty six teachers, representiny 


Henry F, Miller & Sous Piano Co’s Mannfact’y, | the spirit of the New Education. 


ii distinguished American Pianist, Mr. WILLIAM 
H. SHERWOOD, who made a phenomenal saccess 
using the 


For YOUNG LADIES, 


AT THE 
GANNETT INSTITUTE **nostos. 
New York State Meeting of the Music Teachers, year Get 


GEORGE GANNET 
69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. _ 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


BOSTON: NEW 
CHICAGO 


MILLER ARTIST GRAND, 


Musical, far sounding, and highly satis- 

factory Bells for Schools, Churches, &e. |PUDIicly stated it would have been impossible for 
MENEELY & CO., | Established |"!™ to have produced such magnificent results on 
WEST TROY, N. Y.| 1826. other grand piano made in America. 


Description and prices on application. 


Buckeye Bell Foundry. with Full Information Sent Free, 


Bells of pure Copper and Tin for churches 
chools, fire alarms, farms, ete. FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent free. 
VAN DUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0. 


ASS, STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, estadlisi°4 
for the advancement of art education and trail: 


ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawits. 
For circular and further 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter Street, Boston. 


rticulars apply at the 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principe. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For both Ww 


sexes. AT 


For 
E. H. Russet, Principa!._ 


An Elegant ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE NORMAL SOHOOL, 


Mass. 
The next term will begin with entrance examin? 


tions, Wednesday, Cost. 4th. For circulars addres* 


Iss ELLEN Princips: _ 


Henry Miller & Sons Piano CO, | sonoos, 


Mass. 
For sexes. For catalogues, address t! ¢ 


THOMAS P. SIMPSON, Was gton, MILLER HALL, BOSTON, MASS. principal, A. G. BOYDEN, 

ents No att 2, foo until Patent obtained. ASSOCIATION BUI > TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
‘ LD’G, PHILA., NOBMA only. For catalogues, address 
Principal, D. B. HaGas, Pb.) 


TATE NOBMAL SOHOOL, WesTFIELD, M458. 
For both sexes. 


by New Engl 
Agents Wanted Bones?” 


J. 0. Princip. 
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Journal of Education. 


4A WEEKLY JOURNAL, 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
No. 3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


A. E. WINSHIP, Eprror. 


Terms for our Educational Publications: 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION (weekly): $2.50 in advance. 
THE AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly): $1.00 in advance. 

Both to one address, $3.00. 


Written for the JouRNAL,] 
AFTER READING MILTON. 


BY F. L. PATTEE, 


As one who at his harpischord doth pine 

With aching head and faint and sick at heart, 

And weary fingers, stumbling in their part, 
Until the notes seem tangled line with line; 
And sudden hears, like thunders from the brine, 

mighty of or Mozart, 

ill rapture strikes him dumb and teardrops start,— 

So on me burst thy words, O bard divine! 


And I had thought to sing. I oft had tried, 
With many a discord and with aching heart, 
To voice a melody that would not come : 
Yet had [ not despaired, but I have cried, 
** Have hope, work on, and time will teach thee art,” 
But thy deep organ peal hath made me dumb. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


L. Epwarps Ciark, Washington, D. C.: The mes- 
sage of art is the enfranchisement of man. 


JaMes MacAutister, Philadelphia, Pa.: A complete 
education implies the training of the hand in connection 
with the training of the mind. 


Dr. Epwin Caapwick: Rapid change of mental and 
bodily action is a law of the young child’s being, and 
should be accepted as such in his instruction. 


Boston Courier: Clumsily handled, nothing could be 
more senseless than the study of history ; rightly consid- 
ered, there is nothing more important, nothing more preg- 
nant with good results. 


Tomas Carrot, Peabody, Mass.: No profession 
has such noble possibilities as the teachers’, and no class 
is so open to the public gaze. One indiscreet act will be 
known to the whole community, while the daily record of 
daily admonition, of kindly advice, of tender sympathy, 
goes unheralded. 


Supr. Arvin F. Peasr, Northampton, Mass. : Loose 
or exaggerated statements, or a failure to distinguish be- 
tween the effects of tobacco upon growing youth and 
mature adults, will discredit, to some extent, the instruc- 
tion of the teacher, and will result in a confusion of fact 
and fancy in the mind of the pupil. 


Anprew S. Draper, Superintendent of Publie In- 
struction, New York: It is obligatory upon every one 
engaged in supervisory school work to have full knowl- 
edge of all that is being done the wide world over to dif- 
fuse public education, as it is their duty to seize hold of 
those methods and put them to use here. 


Surr. J. W. Anperson, San Francisco: Teachers 
should provide themselves with some of the able educa- 
tional periodicals of the day, that they may be able to 
come into intercourse with the advanced thought and 
action of the times, and keep themselves fully abreast 
with all improvements in their profession. 


Surr. P. M. Fisner, Alameda County, Cal.: The 
manly, wise, and eloquent defence of the profession from 
the lips of half a score of educators of national fame in 
San Francisco fifteen months ago dissipated much of the 
cloud of adverse criticism, clearing the public view and 
placing the teacher and the system on a more advanta- 
geous plane in public esteem than ever before occupied by 
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them on this coast. Teachers were found capable of the 
glorious art of self-defence. 


A REMINISCENCE. 


BY MRS. FANNY D. BERGEN. 


Years ago I broke off my work in college for a term 
in order to teach the “winter school” in a country dis- 
trict in Indiana. I left Ohio a week before the term was 
to open in order to get adjusted in my new home, and, 
above all, to take the required teachers’ examination, as 
by the state rules a local certificate was exacted. In 
view of the nature of the examination, it may be well to 
mention that I had two years previously obtained a thor- 
oughly satisfactory certificate to teach in the Cleveland 
(Ohio) public schools. These ranked very high, on ac- 
count of the leading position which they had taken in 
the introduction of the object method of teaching, then 
comparatively new to American schools. 

My Cleveland testimonials were of no avail in Indiana. 
So one cold morning in early November, when the threat- 
ening clouds were intermittently “spitting snow,” I 
started for the county town eleven miles distant. This 
long cold ride in an open buggy over the roughest road I 
ever encountered, was no restful beginning of a day long 
to be remembered. 

In due time, with benumbed hands and feet, I pre- 
sented myself at the room designated. I know not 
whether, as is usual, there was a committee of several 
members to take the measure of applicants to teach in the 
county schools, I only recall my actual experience, and 
during the hours named for the examination of teachers 
only one man, whom I may call Lawyer Con, appeared to 
interview us. I was the first candidate to arrive in the 
big, desolate office, whose bare, plastered walls, much 
smoked and soiled, uncurtained windows, and very dirty 
floor, combined to make as inhospitable a place as can be 
imagined. Near the center of the room stood an im- 
mense stove, so highly heated that the atmosphere would 
have been stifling, even without the stale tobacco fumes and 
occasional jets of smoke and gas from the bituminous coal. 
In front of a disorderly table sat Mr. Con, whose 
flushed face might have been explained by the dreadful 
heat, but which doubtless owed its ensanguined hue to a 
very different cause. 

I was soon allowed to begin the day’s work. Candi- 
dates were to be examined in history, English grammar, 
and physiology, besides the three R’s. Soon after my 
arrival two other applicants entered,—young men, who 
apparently were known to the examiner as country teach- 
ers. I do not intend to give any detailed account of the 
day’s proceedings, but only wish to recall a few items that 
may possibly amuse teachers accustomed to a well regu- 
lated city teachers’ examination. 

Nothing is further from my thought than the wish to 
convey the idea that such an examination as the one here 
described gives a fair representation of the condition of 
the schools of Indiana. Indeed, what teacher who in- 
spected the Indiana Exhibition in the Educational De- 
partment of the Centennial Exposition at Philadelphia, 
can have failed to carry away the impression that the 
schools of that state had even then made a high position 
for themselves? Not only the schools, but the teachers, 
also, who conduct them, may well bear comparison with 
those of New England. For more than one flourishing 
town could to-day be found, not more than twenty miles 
from Boston, where children are taught to read on the old 
alphabetic plan, and teachers and committees, in spite of 
normal schools, seem quite unconscious of the existence 
of any more natural method. 

Considerable choice was allowed us as to whether our 
answers should be given orally or on paper. The history 
questions, mostly relating to dates of no special interest, 
and generally quite unfamiliar to me, I preferred to an- 
swer with pencil. Mr. Con suggested that the grammar 


of, if we three formed a sort of class and took an oral ex- 
amination. There were a number of very elementary 
questions, each of which was answered in turn, and then 
came the proposition which I saw by Mr. Con’s manner 
he considered to be a “poser.” It was, “ Analyze and 
parse the sentence John Runs.” One of the youths first 
attacked this tough bit of English, apparently not satis- 
factorily either to himself or to the committeeman. From 
the ominous headshakes and puckered mouths about me, 
I began to feel as if some riddle must be involved in 
what seemed to me to be the simplest possible question, 
but failing to discover any mystery, T in turn analyzed 
and, parsed the sentence. Number three of the class 
meantime raised his hand, and seemed in great haste to 
make known some idea which he evidently felt to be of 
great interest. At last he was asked to give his opinion 
concerning what, it was plain, was the “catch ” question 
in grammar. Scratching his head with one hand and 
smiling in the most self-satisfied manner, as he contem- 
plated the paper bearing the ten questions, he declared, 
with marked emphasis: “I say the sentence is incorrect 
as itstands.” Mr. Con’s face lighted up approvingly, and 
he said, “ Very well; correct it and parse.” “It should 
be John ran, for there is no such word as runs in the 
English language.” Then “John ran” was disposed of, 
and I afterward learned that the young gentleman re- 
ceived a good certificate. At any rate he was given the 
winter school in a neighboring district. 

Mr. Con frequently excused himself for a short time, 
whenever we were engaged with written work, to go and 
get some medicine for an aching tooth, and after each ab- 
sence he returned with a more and more flushed visage. 
‘Lue physiology examination was the last to be undertaken. 
As nearly as I can now remember, the questions were im- 
provised, or at least were dictated to us to be answered 
at our leisure. None of the questions but the last involved 
any considerable knowledge of the subject, but to treat 
that one with any fullness would lave taxed the energies 
of a well-read physician. Just as I was pausing over its 
astonishing demand, “ Give a full and complete account of 
the nervous system,” Mr. Con returned from one of his 
toothache rambles. 

By this time beginning to appreciate that my examin- 
er’s artificially stimulated nervous condition scarcely fitted 
him to criticize any careful work, I rather curtly excused 
myself from entering upon this lengthy topic, since the after- 
noon was wearing away and I had a long ride before me. 
Some days later, when I called for my certificate, which was 
in readiness for me, Mr. Con told me that he was much 
pleased with my history and physiology papers, and in 
fact with most of my work, but that he really wished I 
would come in on some leisure day and take another 
trial in grammar, for he felt sure that here, for some 
reason, I had not at all done myself justice, and he would 
like to give me a higher rank in that subject. I cordially 
thanked him for his friendly interest, but did not avail 
myself of his kindly offer. 


APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY.* 


BY LARKIN DUNTON, LL.D. 
Head Master of the Boston Normal School. 


CULTIVATION OF THE MEMORY. 

Most of the principles which are involved in the culti- 
vation of the memory can be readily stated. 

1. First of all, discard every system of mnemonics. 
They are all harmful when an attempt is made to cause 
them to take the place of a connected, thorough knowl- 
edge of the things to be remembered. All systems of 
mnemonics are alike in this, that they direct attention to 
something other than the objects of knowledge, the ideas 
of which are to be recalled. There is a system of mne- 
monies designed to assist the memory in recalling the 
principal historical events of the world, which consists of 


might be more interesting and be more quickly disposed 
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a chart showing a succession of squares representing cent- 
uries. These squares are divided into oblongs represent- 
ing decades; and the oblongs are again divided into 
small squares signifying years. Different nations are 
represented by different colors, while different events are 
indicated by different figures, such as squares, triangles, 
circles, and the like. The plan is to commit the chart 
thoroughly to memory, so that it can be recalled as a 
complex picture, when the different parts of the recalled 
picture will recall the events which they symbolize. This 
is an ingenious device, and in many cases seems to pro- 
duce marvelous results. But when the picture has once 
faded from the mind, all is gone. A few important 
events, vividly pictured and causally related in the mind, 
will be a more lasting and valuable possession than a 
whole series of representative charts, however vividly 
they are learned. 

2. The old theory of cultivating the memory by cram- 
ming it with words which are the expression of truth, is 
now nearly obsolete among schoolmen. It is found that 
if the attention is directed to the signs of ideas, instead of 
to the ideas themselves, both ideas and signs are likely 
soon to disappear. The fewer the arbitrary facts which 
you require your pupils to carry by a dead lift of memory 
the better. Related facts, remembered on account of a 
knowledge of their relations, are remembered much longer 
than facts remembered on account of the arrangement of 
the words which express them. Processes, for example, 
are remembered longer ‘than rules. Keep the attention 
constantly on what is to be remembered. 

3. The circumstantial memory is to be exercised earlier 
in life than the philosophic. The order of remembering 
depends upon the order of knowing. If objects are 
known only as simultaneous and successive phenomena, 
they can be remembered in only the same way. Hence 


leate. Heaven rewards the liberal giver. Giving in- 
creases his store. 

6. Nothing stimulates the memory like a good con- 
science. It is said that a liar needs a good memory. 
This is true, but he does not have it. The habit of ming- 
ling truth and error in narration has a most powerful 
effect in so blunting the power of the memory that the 
knowledge of the truth no longer exists. On the con- 
trary, a conscientious regard for truth, the fixed habit of 
telling the truth, the whole trath, and nothing but the 
truth, reacts upon the processes of observation and thought 
by which truth is gained, so as to fasten truth in the mind 
more firmly ; and then it compels the reappearance of 
truth instead of error, and this has a farther effect in 
holding it in the mind. 

7. The indispensable condition of a good memory is 
health. This is necessary, both at the time of learning 
and of remembering. Sickness, mental or bodily fatigue, 
distracting pain, hunger, and sleepiness, either at the 
time of learning or of remembering, are deadening in 
their effects upon the memory. A vigorous memory re- 
quires a healthy body and a healthy mind. 


HOW TO ACHIEVE SUCCESS. 


BY WILLIAM M. THAYER, 
Author of “The New West.” 


There are four millions of young men in our country 
who ought to possess a strong desire to win in the battle 
of life. On these, and as large a number of young 
women, shortly will rest the burden of a nation’s life. 
The destiny of the republic will be in their hands ; for 
which shall it be,—weal or woe? 

Never was there such an opportunity to compete for 


the first remembering of objects and events must depend | the prizes as there is to-day. There never was so much 
upon the order in which they were presented to the mind. |room for the best as now. The field of exploits stretches 
Things are pictured in the mind as they appealed to the| beyond the “ Father of Waters ” to the shores of the Pa- 
eye and to the ear. The wise teacher makes the state of | cific, from Hudson Bay on the north to the Gulf of Mex- 
the pupil’s intelligence, and not the state of his own, the|ico on the south; and providence invites every young 


criterion of the possible action of the pupil’s memory. 


The next type of memory to be called out is the philo- 
sophic. And in this the memory of classes of things as 
like and unlike precedes the memory of things as result- 
ing the one from the other. Since individual objects 
must be recalled before their likenesses and differences 
can be known, the remembering of classes of things must 
be a later mental process than the remembering of indi- 
vidual objects. And since classes can be accounted for 
only after they are remembered, they must be remem- 
bered as classes before they can be remembered as cause 
and effect. The order of remembering, I repeat, must 
follow the order of knowing. What is known only as a 
picture can be remembered only as a picture. What is 
known only as a class may be remembered as a class, 
but cannot be remembered as cause and effect. Only 
what is known as cause and effect can be remembered as 
cause and effect. Patience in waiting for the develop- 
ment of the higher forms of memory is as necessary as 
patience in waiting for the development of physical power. 
Nature’s processes cannot be reversed. 

4. As to the possibility of making the memory act in 
the recall of any given set of ideas in any required order, 
it depends, other things being equal, upon the condition 
of the mind when the objects were presented to it in the 
relation in which they are to be recalled. To increase 
the probability of remembering, there should be at the 
time of learning, the closest attention to what is learned, 
and there should be a living interest in the same. Then 
the process of knowing should be repeated; and, after 
this, what is learned should be arranged in logical order. 
The arrangement of ideas in classes and sub-classes cannot 
be too strongly urged as a means of making a quickly re- 
sponsive memory; neither can the grouping of ideas in 
the relation of cause and effect, means and end, and other 
necessary relations. The highest and strongest type of 
memory depends upon philosophic insight. 

5. The memory is much helped by a communicative 
spirit. He who tells nothing, knows nothing; while he 
who tells everything, remembers much. The story-teller 
remembers stories, not he who hears and does not tell. 
The man who thinks it beneath his dignity to yield to his 
natural instinct to communicate his knowledge to his fel- 
low-men, soon has little accurate knowledge to communi- 


man and woman to this vast arena of action extending 
from sea to sea. 
Already the pioneer is found at the utmost verge of 
this territory, trading, mining, farming, surveying; 
already commerce has appropriated the products of its 
soil and the minerals of its mountains to swell the nation’s 
wealth ; already learning has built her temples where the 
savage was but recently the only human denizen, and re- 
ligion reared its altars where the march of enterprise is 
arrested only by the sea. A fourth of a century hence 
one hundred millions of people will inhabit this remark- 
able country, with wealth and commerce, art and science, 
toil and trade, learning and religion, enlarged in like pro- 
portion, to make the land an example of work, thrift, and 
power. The youth of to-day will come into the posses- 
sion of these immense interests of territory, commerce, 
manufactures, mechanic arts, political and civil institu- 
tions, schools, colleges, churches, and benevolent enter- 
prises. 
A golden opportunity surely! Let golden aims and 
efforts seize the crisis, and the highest prizes will reward 
the aspirants. The poorest boy may become the richest 
man. The obscurest girl may preside over the finest 
home or the noblest Christian institution. The humblest 
youth may win the brightest fame. Quicker, surer than 
ever before, aims and efforts that are equal to the grand 
occasion will surmount obstacles and achieve signal suc- 
cess. 
How did Wilson, Burritt, Lawrence, Lincoln, Garfield, 
or any other honored American, reach greatness? Each 
one possessed: (1) character, (2) a noble purpose, (3) 
ability to do, (4) courage to dare, (5) industry, (6) perse- 
verance, (7) patience, or waiting for results. Whatever 
other qualities they possessed, these led the van and con- 
trolled all. A soul animated by these traits will not be 
discouraged or suppressed by hindrances or reverses; for 
it adopts the counsel of Lady Montague,——“ If you wish to 
get on, you must do as you would to get in through a 
crowd to a gate all are equally anxious to reach. Hold 
your ground and push hard. To stand still is to give up 
your hope.” 

Hon. Stephen Allen, one of the most eminent and use- 
ful citizens of New York, perished on the steamer Henry 
Clay, that was burned on Hudson River. « In his pocket 


was found printed rules by which he had been guided, 
and among them the following: ‘Good character js 
above all things else. Never be idle. If your hands 
cannot be usefully employed, attend to the cultivation of 
your mind. . Your character cannot be essentially injured 
except by your own acts. Make no haste to be rich if 
you would prosper. Never play at any kind of game of 
chance. Earn money before you spend it. Live within 
your income. If any one speaks evil of you, let your life 
be such that none will believe him.” 

Here are substantially the qualities which are found jn 
the career of every successful person ; and there is success 
in even the humblest occupation for him who will pay the 
price. The irresolute, limp young man or woman. who 
expects to find success “ marked down” some day, is 
doomed to disappointment. It is a fair price that God 
has set upon it, and he is not half a man who attempts to 
get it for less. 

These conditions admit of no such alternative as 
“luck.” A “lucky hit,” a “ lucky fellow,” are common 
expressions. There is no such thing as becoming learned 
or great without forethought, plan, or purpose ; it must 
be the result of well-directed and persevering efforts. 

When the time comes that idleness reaps rich harvests 
and industry begs bread; that economy goes to the poor- 
house and prodigality to the palace ; that temperance in- 
vites want and drunkenness revels in plenty ; that virtue 
is condemned and imprisoned and vice extolled and 
crowned,—then, and_not till then, can a sensible man em- 
brace the popular delusion about luck. It had nothing 
to do with the triumphs of the great and good in the past, 
and it can have nothing to do with the triumphs of this 
class in the future. 

One has well said: “‘ Every man has a mission to per- 
form in this world, for which his talents precisely fit him, 
and, having found what this mission is, he must throw 
into it all the energies of his soul, seeking its accomplish- 
ment, not his own glory. .... Having found out what 
you have to do,—whether to lead an army or to sweep a 
crossing, to keep a hotel or drive a hack, to harangue sen- 
ates or address juries or prescribe medicines,—do it with 
all your might, because it is your duty, your enjoyment, or 
the very necessity of your being.” 


A PERSPECTIVE VIEW OF THE EIFFEL 
TOWER. 


BY W. L. M., SOUTH FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


Can such an enormous piece of work be accomplished ’ 
was the universal question, when, several years ago, the 
proposition was made to the public to erect a tower which 
should mock the pigmy stature of the loftiest monuments. 
In the Eiffel Tower the problem seems fully demonstrated 
that terra firma is stable enough to sustain the weight of 
this stupendous mass of iron, which some thought would 
erush any foundation and topple over. It has moreover 
been proved that the iron can be so arranged as to over- 
come the strain arising from tho unequal heating and the 
resultant expansion and contraction of the metal. We 
hear no longer the theories of “strength of iron not in 
proportion to the mass,” “ impossibility of the indefinite 
arch,” as this most convincing argument of its possibility 
rears its crest one thousand feet above the heads of 
France’s president and ministry, and several hundred 
above the top of any other edifice ever erected by human 
hands. 

But the prophet gives place to the critic, and we are 
not surprised to hear the questions, “ What good does i' 
do?” “ Has its construction made Paris or France avy 
wiser or better, or is it likely to do so?”’ A tourist find- 
ing himself upon the highest parapet looks around expe‘ 
ing a most wonderful view, but in this he is mistaken. 
The city of Paris stands quite low, so that the highest 
point of observation in the tower is only equal to the top 
of a moderately high hill. As an observatory it is a fail- 
ure, except for a view of the city and immediate sv 
roundings. 

From a mechanical point of view it may well be con 
sidered remarkable ; but much of the fame and glory of 
engineers rests upon the usefulness of their product. The 
unswerving and overtaxed faith of the French people i" 


DeLesseps, the reverence which is given to Edison, the 
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READING NOTEBOOK. 


Nor every pupil can ever become a skillful reader. 


THERE is art in the expression of what we know and 


feel. 

‘Tue place to put in the best work is in the beginnings 
of things. 

Some pupils must have special, individual instruction 
before they can read well. 

THE aim in the reading lesson is first for the pupil to 
get the thought clearly in his own mind and then to,make 
it clear to others. 


Ir is possible to know a thing perfectly, appreciate it 
fully, feel it keenly, and yet not know how to make others 


know it, appreciate it, or feel it. 

Goop teaching of reading separates entirely the getting 
of the thought clearly in mind from the revelation of that 
thought in vocal expression or oral reading. 


Tue secret of good expression is such familiarity with 
the thought that the sole concern is with the most vivid 
revelation of it through the language of the author. 


Tue teacher must give some special training in the 
art of revealing what he knows, of transmitting his appre- 
ciation, and enkindling in others that which he feels. 


Ir is the teacher's place to see that the pupil does know 
the author’s thought; that he is sufficiently interested io 
it to appreciate it; that he appreciates it keenly enough 
to feel it himself. 


TuereE is no possible excuse for a child to drawl, or 
hitch along, or have an unnatural key in his reading. 
Modern methods are now so simplified, in such general 
use and so well written up that it is easy for any one, 
trained or untrained, to teach reading without any of these 
unnatural mannerisms. 


Tue first thing to do with a little child in reading is to 
give him a written vocabulary. ‘This is not to be a new 
vocabulary ; it is to contain no word or phrase with which 
he is not entirely familiar. It is to be a revelation to 
him of the way in which he can say from the blackboard 
just what he bas been saying of himself. This may be 
easily and clearly supplemented by a printed or book vocab- 
ulary. For a long time there must be no sentence read 
that has not been previously fully comprehended by him. 


LINES AND ANGLES. 


SECOND PAPER CONTINUED. 


BY FANNY HEYWOOD SMITH. 


Have some of the best of these forms drawn on the 
blackboard, letting the children point out the lines and 
angles; also have the forms drawn on paper by points. 
Here are a few objects (Fig. 7). Very pretty border 


Fig. 7. Fig. 8. 
patterns may be made with splints, also in illustration of 
lines and angles (Fig. 8); but before these are drawn, as 
construction lines will be necessary, we will teach the class 
to line in their drawings, using some simple form. The 
drawing is made very lightly, and no mistakes corrected. 
The guide lines are at first as heavy as the main lines. 
The figure is carefully studied, and first, the guide lines 
are erased, unless they are to be left as light lines; second, 
all conspicuous points and mistakes are removed ; third, the 
whole figure is almost erased; the lines may be even 
before they are strengthened. Do not allow an indis- 
criminate scrubbing of the paper, but pass the eraser care- 
fully over one line at a time. At this point the pencils 
should be laid upon the desks while the teacher inspects 


that no copying has been done as yet; but there are times 
when copying is useful and necessary. 

To cultivate a taste for beauty the children should study 
beautiful forms found in Historie Ornament, and be 
given correct drawings to be copied. But copying should 
be done intelligently, after a careful analysis of the form 
to be copied. A protest has been raised against ruling 


used (waiving a certain difficulty of application to the 
minor and chromatic scales), they are no more preferable 
than for the members of a family, — for the seven tones 
of the diatonic scales are related as a family,—and it j, 
well to give to each the importance or distinction of 
special name. 

Rhythmic divisions, like numbers, are indefinite jn 


mechanical drawing as a necessary part of art education. 


allowed; let free-hand and mechanical drawing occupy 
separate fields. 

Now that we have studied lines in all their various rela- 
tions, we are ready to review and draw plane figures. 
The triangle, found in triangular prism and pyramid, may 
be, as it were, removed and used by itself, as in the case 
of the square. Let triangles be found on objects, and 
develop them with splints by having three children make 
respectively a right, acute, and obtuse angle. A splint 
added to each will transform it into a triangle, and the 
children will readily guess that these will be right-angled, 
acute-angled, and obtuse-angled triangles. Have such 
triangles made from paper and drawn. Now give Charlie 
three equal splints, Hattie three, two of which are 
equal in length, and Mary also three, all unequal. Let 
each construct a triangle, and tell how each one differs 
from the other two. Thus teach equilateral, isosceles, 
nd scalene triangles, which should be drawn, and cut 
from paper ; or better still, some of the boys will bring 
wooden ones which they have made. 

As soon as figures are to be drawn, bisecting, trisect- 
ing, and quartering should be taught. To bisect, lay a 
splint in horizontal position; place a second across the 
center thus: (Fig. 9), or lay two splints, as in Fig. 10, 1 


Figg , 


and 2; place a third between (3). Place the pencil in 
the center of a given line, and study spaces before placing 
a point. Quartering is, of course, bisecting each half of 
a line. The spaces of a form show correct or incorrect 
divisions more readily than simple lines (Fig. 11). Bisect 
a card with a splint. Trisecting is accomplished by using 


Pig. 


d, 


12 


two pencils, as in Fig. 12, carefully placing them so that 
the spaces each side of and between pencils will be even. 
Have blackboard practice in bisecting and trisecting. 

Judging distances by the eye is much better training 
than testing by measurement. But if measuring is for- 
bidden, how are drawings to be made of uniform size ? 


|| Try the use of a unit of measurement. Let each child 


draw in the corner of his paper, free-hand, a line which 
he thinks is one inch long. This he may measure and 
correct at first, and use it as a scale, repeating it by his 
eye. Surprising accuracy will soon be acquired. 


RHYTHM TEACHING IN VOCAL MUSIC. 
ARE SPECIAL TIME NAMES NEEDED? 
BY H. HOMES RICH. 


I-—Mind, Voice, and Hand Involved in a Thorough 
Study of Rhythm. 


If time names, as advocated, are good for singers, they 
ought to be better for pianists, organists, etc., as their 


music is usually more difficult, and they have freedom to 
speak names, their fingers only being used, while the singer 


the drawing. An unevenness in the lines can be best! has to use the set words of atune. I doubt if instrumental 


discovered by holding them at a distance. Be sure every 
pencil has a round, blunt point, that the line may not be 
thin and wiry, but broad and gray. 

Resuming correct positions, with a full arm movement, 


teachers use or need them to any extent. Some may 
say they are as needful as the scale names,—do, re, mi, 
ete. I answer that in rhythm study there seems to be ‘ 
mentality involved, in which pulses of time and their sub- 


after practicing once for each line, draw over the figure ‘divisions are most i i 
appropriately designated by th 
with a full, even, unbroken line. It will be observed that ment of number. Per contra, in the scale Bs Bio 


object drawing was begun in the very first lesson, and 


and measuring, in strange blindness to the use of accurate 


We agree that free-hand “ruled” lines are not to be 


quantity. Scale tones are definite, or limited, and can- 
not be inereased ; even the five extra tones of the chro- 
matic scale are only modifications of the diatonic seven, 
Again, each tone of the scale gives a distinct mental im- 
pression ; and according to its development, other things 
equal, we have good, bad, or indifferent readers of pitch 
at sight. But numeral names for the scales (instead of 
solfeggio names) would have one decided advantage in 
training the voice for the well known demands of distinct 
pronunciation in song; for the regular sol fa (or solfeg- 
gio) names contain only four of the fourteen vowels in the 
language, and six consonants ; while the numeral names 
contain eight vowels and eight consonants, and an alter- 
nation in practice of sol fa and numeral names would se- 
eure drill upon nine vowels and eleven consonants, thus 
indirectly, and even unconsciously, giving to the student, 
after well directed effort, an important. step in artistic 
voice culture ; viz., the habit of even, distinct, and easy 
utterance, of a large proportion of the language on any 
tone of the voice, in reasonable range. When used for 
time the numerals 9, 10, 11, 12, afford good additional 
practice to the above. ao 

The baneful method of voice culture formerly, and to 
some extent now, in vogue, which limits vocalization to 
ah, or at most a very few of the necessary vowels, is sug- 
gested in the special time names used by some, and so 
much urged upon others. They are evidently selected 
for their easy utterance ; but if the ruggedness of the 
English language, with its many vowels and more or less 
noisy consonants is to be overcome by practice, and the 
universal charge of indistinctness in choir and concert 
singers removed, I submit whether in this matter, eu- 
phony, or the easy and pretty flow of names, must not 
from the first receive minor consideration. 

Should any dislike the breaking of a long tone by the 
consonants used in counting, they can easily make smooth 
by singing vowels only ; i. e., one-oo-ee-or, for one, two, 
three, four ; but usually, the discipline from a decisive 
utterance of the initial and closing consonants of a beat, 
is of more value for the time being than the legato effect 
of pure vocalization. 

To load on to students, young or old, the various time 

names (of any one system even) in addition to the pitch 

names (do, re, mi, etc.) is cruel, and a waste of tim eand 

mental force, besides the ludicrous effect of the names. 

Many good singers, who have not studied well in 

early life, have a great aversion to pitch names; and 

some cannot well take them up in after life; and 

need not, unless preparing to teach, as they have 

learned to sense pitch fairly well without naming. But, 

other things equal, all who think and utter relative pitch 

by solfeggio or numeral names, become sooner, if not 

through life, more certain readers. The bane of good 

sight singing is the dependence upon an instrument or 

voice, which is readily imitated. Some of the best read- 

ers this country has known were trained in the old New 

England singing schools with only a violin, or with no 

instrument. 

Good readers are scarce now, as choir directors and 

others can testify. 

The tonic sol fa notation has possibly an advantage for 

the novice in rhythm study, by its proximate definite 

length for each measure and part of measure, but I never 

find it at all serious to teach the relative length of tones 

by the differing shapes of the standard notes. 

The beau ideal success for which teacher and scholar 

should earnestly and skillfully strive, is not attained by 

this or that system of names or notation merely,—° 

many plans of representation and naming could be used 

with good effect,—but by the study of the thing itself, ix 

all its complexity of time and tune,— viz., music, 204 

which appeals normally to the ear, mind, and heart, and 

not to the eye through any signs. In other words, lear? 

to think music, and make musical mentality in its import 

ance to be as far above all special notation and names 

as are the fixed laws of rhythm and pitch above the 


any pitch discrimination, while numerical names can well be 


changing arts and caprices of man. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


A DIFFERENCE OF OPINION. 

Allow me to call the attention of the JouRNAL’s correspondent 
concerning ‘‘ The Theory of Limits’’ (October 17), to one essential 
which he failed to observe; namely, a variable and its limit must be 
of the same nature, that is they must be homogeneous, The essen- 
tials named by your correspondent were entertained among some of 
the ancient geometers, and they led to discussions in the early days 
of geometry, which have been kept up to the present time. 

Carnot, in his Rejlexions Sur la Metaphysique du Calcul Infini- 
tesimal, says, speaking of the ancient geometers, that “in their more 
difficult researches, and particularly in those relative to curve lines 
and surfaces, they had recourse to the method of exhaustions. 
Admitting no demonstrations but such as are perfectly rigorous, 
they did not consider it consistent with the strictness of geometrical 


pe to regard curve lines as polygons of a very great number 
sides. 

Now, in your correspondent’s illustration of the theory of limits 
he selects this bone of discussion to make clear what is presented 
obscurely in a textbook of geometry. Hence he cannot be said to 
have succeeded. The theory of limits has always been an unsatis- 
factory subject in mathematics, because mathematicians have never 
clearly defiaed the limit of a variable quantity. 

The essential which I have named above has always been unob- 
served. In the case of the circle and polygons of your correspond- 
ent, as the latter never merge into the former, however near they 
approach together, the circle cannot be called the /imit of the 
polygons. That is, the circle and the polygons are not homogeneous. 
The integer can be said to be the limit of fractions, because all 
fractions are homogeneous with their integer. But lines, as the 
curve and straight line, are not homogeneous, and one cannot be 
said to be the limit’of the other. A series of fractions can be made 
infinite, as the continuous bisections of unity, thus: }, }, }, js, ete., 


etc., ete. ; yet, by formula, s = i We are able to find 
their limit,—which is unity,—or their integer, thus : 


1—r 1— 2 

Hence, fractions have their limit hs per Taal, Now, as straight 
lines, the sides of the polygons cannot merge into the circle, no 
formula can find their limit in the circle. 

With regard to his second proposition, the radii of an ellipse are 
two variables which have a constant limit to their sum, in the major 
axis. Can this axis be said to be the sum of the limits of the radii ? 
If go, it can be said that the sum of two variables is equal to the 
sum of their limits, and his third proposition may, also, result to 
the product of two variables is equal to the products of their limits. 
LAWRENCE 8S, BENSON, 


THE HUMOR OF IT. 


This paragraph is taken from a ‘‘leading’’ newspaper, and 
shows what ‘‘ thoughtless’? English has currency : 

‘* Mr. X, an intelligent-featured young man of auburn hair, and 
east of countenance, whose face lights up with smiles of strength of 
character, was introduced.”’ 

Intelligent. It is not always complimentary to say that a man is 
intelligent, because it may raise the question of intelligence. All 
men, except the foolish and the insane, and the writer of the para- 
graph quoted above, are intelligent; and even horses, dogs, and 
cats are said to be intelligent. . 

Featured. Intelligence is not an attribute of features, although 
features may indicate intelligence. Thackeray speaks of a man 
who had an intelligent nose. Still, we know that, strictly, there is 
no intelligence in a nose, an eye, a mouth, or in any feature con- 
sidered apart fiom the whole. They may, or may not, be the sign- 
board pointing to intelligences, for the features of a foolish person, 
may, under some circumstances, suggest intelligence. Therefore, 
as all men, except the insane and foolish, are intelligent, and as all 
men have features, ‘‘ intelligent-featured ’’ is superfluous. 

Of auburn hair. We may speak of a man of honor, of wealth, 
of education, of purpose, and, if we wish to belittle him, of a man 
of straw, but never of a man of nose, of mouth, of hands, of hair. 
All these are, possessed in company with others. 

And cast of countenance. If an ‘‘ auburn cast’’ is meant, dis- 
cussion is blocked, for no definition comes of ‘‘ auburn cast.’’ It 
is possible that the expression is the result of a cast in the mind of 
the writer of the paragraph quoted. Probably, however, com- 
plexion is referred to. If the young man’s complexion was auburn, 
then his hair was not auburn, but black and kinky. Whoever saw 
a colored man with auburn hair? A countenance is not cast; 
features are cast, and the result is a countenance. 

Whose face lights up with. All animals have faces, but only 
human beings have countenances. Men have faces, too, but when 
we refer to man’s gifts as expressed by features, countenance is the 
better word. The face does not light itself up with, but is lighted 
up by. . 

Smiles of strength of character. This is the crowning wonder of 
the paragraph. Smiles of strength may mean strong smiles. Then 
we bave strong smiles of character,—character good or bad, strong 
or weak, What isa strong smile ? Does the strength of the smile 
lie in the greater expansion of the facial muscles, or in the intensity 
of the smile itself 2 Or does the writer mean smiles of strong char- 
acter? If so, under what circumstances, and how, does a char- 
acter, weak or strong, smile ? GeorGE A. STOCKWELL. 


THE PROBLEM OF NIAGARA. 


The problem of Niagara, which has engaged scientific attention 
for a long time, was recently discussed by Professor Gilbert, of the 
U. S. Geological Survey, at one of the Saturday lectures held in 
the National Maseam at Washington. The subject of his thesis 
was that the great lake basius were hollowed by glacial action dur- 
ing the ice period, out of rocks of varying age and density; that 
the fall from Lake Erie to Ontario is 296 feet, of which one half is 
accomplished by the leap of Niagara; that the rate of recession, 
as definitely determined by a record of three surveys, which 
cover a period of forty-four years, is about two and two tenths feet 


per year. 

A calculation has shown that on this basis the falls began to wear 
away the rock of the original escarpment at Lewiston about 7,000 
years ago. The hard limestone which forms the walls of the con- 
atantly receding gorge of the river is not worn, but the process of 
recession is brought about by the undermining of the under- 
lying shale. Great masses of rock frequently break loose at once, 


thus changi the character of the fall. Once the Horseshoe and 
American falls were united, before the little point called ‘‘ Goat 
Island was reached. he recession is more rapid at the center 
than at the sides. As the crest of the Horseshoe Falls retreats the 
water tends to concentrate there, and the time will probably come 
when the sides of the present falls shall have become dry shores. 
The rate of recession, however, depends upon several varying factors ; 
namely, the height of the falls (which has not always been the 
same), the amount of floating ice, the changes in the volume of 
water passing over, the amount of evaporation from Lake Erie, the 
local rainfall, and a number of other conditions, all of which go to 
make the problem of the exact age of Niagara difficult, if not im- 
possible, of solution. OF course, it is easy to calculate the number 
of years it will require to work back to Lake Erie, the ratio of 
recession having been approximately ascertained. Cc. H. 


BONBONS. 


— A teacher was giving a class of little ones a lesson on the cow. 
She had explained the use of the horns, flesh, bones, etc., then 


asked, ** OF what use is the skin ?’’ expecting that some one would 
say, ‘‘Shoes are made of it.” Bat for a long time there was no 
answer. At length one little girl raised her hand, and waving it 
knows, teacher, I knows,—they make little cows 
out of i 


— Patsy and Maggie found a ring belonging to Mrs. Brice, a 
wealthy lady in the neighborhood. 

** What shall I give you for bringing it tome?” asked Mrs. 
Brice. 

“* Fifty cents,”’ was the unhesitating answer. 

Thinking the reward too the owner inquired : 

“* If I were to find a ring belonging to you, what would you ex- 


pect to give me?”’ 
** If I was a rich lady like you, Mrs. Brice, I’d give a dollar.”’ 


— Little Emily forgot to pray for her aunt, the other night, and 


when she was reminded of it, said, — 
**T can do it now, butshall I put a P. S. before it ?”’ 


— A famous artist of the present day is making a collection of 
butterflies. His little daughter, a child of six years, who is already 


learning about the ancient heroes, asked, — 
** Which should you prefer, papa, to have a perfect collection of 
butterflies or to see Achilles in the flesh ? ’’ 


— Dr. Smith, as we will call him, was an elderly physician in a 
saburban town near Boston, and like all eminent physicians, had 
his opponents. One day a lady was visiting a sick friend who was 
Dr. Smith’s patient, and without noticing the presence of a bright- 
eyed, sharp-eared little girl, remarked,— 

**T don’t understand how you can employ Dr. Smith; I wouldn’t 
have him to treat a sick cat.’’ 

When the doctor made his next visit, the little girl asked,— 
** Do you cure cats, Dr. Smith ?”’ 

** No,” said the doctor. ‘‘ Why do you ask that ?”’ 

** Because Mrs. Brown said she wouldn’t have you tend a sick cat.”’ 


— ‘‘ Do you carve better than m amma ?”’ asked little Henry. 
‘* I suppose I do,’’ said papa, “‘ for [ have had more practice.’’ 


The next day, on seeing his mother at the piano, he asked, ‘‘ Are 
you practicing so that you will be able to carve as well as papa ?”’ 
M. A. H., Somerville, Mass. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 
— To “‘ Roxy’’: Max Adler is the pseudonym of Charles Heber 
Clark. BROCKTON, 
— Is Czar or Tsar the correct spelling ? And when was the 
title assumed ? DORIAN. 


— To “ Berkeley ’’ : The second Peace Jubilee was held in 1872; 


the first in 1869. HAILE, 
— Please tell me through Queries what poet was called the 
Bard of Hope’’ ? J. G. 


— To “Salem”: Alaeka is from ‘‘A/-ak-shak, meaning great 
country.”’ See Dr. Jackson’s Alaska. F, A. CALDWELL. 


— Please answer the following question: What is the origin of 
the expression ‘“‘ days of grace,’’ used in promisdbry notes ? 
R. M. H., West Virginia. 


— Please ask through the Query Department what avthor wrote : 


** An hour of virtuous liberty, 
Is worth a whole eternity of bondage.’”’ GEOFFREY. 


— Mrs. Phelps-Ward, in The Struggle for Immortality, says, 


“ An untimely fit of hysteria may cost a woman the intellectual 
ambition of all her days.’ Quaery: When are hysterics timely ? 


G. 
— Can the subject of a verb in the imperative mood be in any 
other than the second person ? I think not, but our principal says 
it can be in any person, and quotes, as proof : 
“* Blest be the tie that binds. ” 
Please decide the matter. 


— To “ Bowdoin,”’ who ooks tee the name of the author of 
the lines : 


A SUBSCRIBER. 


‘Time goes, you say? Ah no! 

Alas, time stays, we go,”’ 

I wish to say that Austin Dobson is the author, and that the 
lines were published in Old World Idy/s, some time since. 

— LAWRENCE. 

— To query of ‘‘ Fanny F. C.,”’ in JoURNAL of Oct. 31: John 
Amos Comenius (1592—1671), a Moravian reformer of the abstract 
theological teachings of the age preceding him, no doubt originated 
the maxim “‘ Learn to do by doing.”” His statement of the maxim 
was in this fashion: “‘ Things to be done should be learned by 
doing them.’’ This originai statement expresses the truth more 


nearly than the shorter form into which it has been corrupted. 
G. K. B. 


Credit to. R, C. Eggleston, Pomfret, Ct. 


FROM THE COLLEGES. 
LEHIGH UNIVERSITY 

has added ten thousand volumes to its library within the last two 

years. The library was only founded in 1887, and the building 

alone cost $100,000. It has already nearly eighty thousand vol- 

umes on its shelves, and has a capacity for one hnndred and fif 

oe The library is self-supporting, having an endowment a 


000, 


BROWN UNIVERSITY. 

A Law School for Brown University is talked of, and three pro- 
fessorships are to be founded at $60,000 each. There will hereafter 
be three elective courses in law for seniors. It is also proposed to 
ident Robingon presen friends to the coll 
of portraits in Memorial Hall. 

BOWDOIN COLLEGE, 

Thirty or forty years since the two general literary societies were 
one of the most prominent featares of college life at Bowdoin, as in 
all the other New England colleges of that day, but the rapid rise 
and growth of the Greek letter fraternities undermined their infla- 
ence and prestige. To accomplish a part of the work they did so 
well in the past, a geveral debating society has just been organized 
at Bowdoin, to meet on Thursdays and to be open in a measure to 
the public.—— Rev. Elias Bond, a graduate in the class of 37, and 
of the Bangor Theological School of 1840, has given $5,000 to the 
Bowdoin library. He is a missionary at Kohala, Sandwich Islands. 

LAKE FOREST UNIVERSITY. 

The increase in the number of students at the college this year is 
unprecedented in the college’s history. Every available dormitory is 
filled, and the recitation rooms are crowded almost to inconvenience. 
——Plans are out for a new section of academy buildings, to eclipse 
anything yet built East or West. Ferry Hall is also well filled, 
notwithstanding the fact that aew accommodations for 120 more 
ladies were added last year.——A School of Arts and Sciences is to 
be erected on the beautiful site of the old academy, the funds being 
en Henry C. Durant. The structure is to be very impos- 
ing. a. be of brown stone, costing between $40,000 and 

, 

STRAIGHT UNIVERSITY 
opened Oct. 1, with its full corps of eighteen officers and teachers, 
and at once all its rooms were crowded with students. Later ap- 
plicants have been turned away.——The school has a wide field, 
its students coming from Cuba, Jamaica, Honduras, and Mexico, 
as well as from the gulf states. It is not an uncommon thing to 
have pupils present themselves who can speak no English,—only 
Spanish or French ; and it is omgeting to see how soon they acquire 
a knowledge of our language. he playground is a good place to 
learn language quickly.——Most of the young people engage in 
teaching, and many are now occupying prominent positions as su- 
perintendents in Kansas, Mississippi, Louisiana, and Texas,—one 
in Honduras. 

YALE UNIVERSITY. 

It is proposed to start a School of Music at Yale. The plan 
adopted proposes a new department with the requisite corps of in- 
structors, apparatus, and a building not inferior to any of the great 
conservatories in Germany. President Dwight is heartily in favor 
of the plan. ——The Yale corporation has established a professorship 
of Biblical literature in the academical department. The foundation 
for the professorship is $50,000, given by a few men who desire 
their names to remain unknown. In commemoration of the late 
President Woolsey, the professorship will, at the request of the 
donors, be called the Woolsey professorship. Prof. William R. 
Harper is chosen to be the incumbent of the chair, and he will give 
instruction in this department in addition to his instruction in the 
Semitic languages. A graduate fellowship in the academical de- 
partment was also established on a foundation of $10,000, the gift 
of Mr. John Sloane, of New York. The fellowship is to bear Mr. 
Sloane’s name. It is established for the promotion of study in 
physics, and in connection with the Sloane physical laboratory.—— 
Prof. John H. Wier, of the Yale Art School, has prepared a model 
for a bronze statue of the late ex-President Woolsey. It will be 
finished in about three months.——President Dwight states that 
the new Chittenden library building and the Osborn recitation hall 
will be ready for use by Jan. 1. 

PRINCETON COLLEGE, 

Evelyn College, the Princeton ‘‘ Annex,”’ has fifty students, a 
large increase over last year. The number of resident students has 
been tripled, and that of the boarders has increased beyond the ca- 
pacity of the college building, so that an adjoining house has to be 
secured for a dormitory. The course of stady covers four or five 
years,—five years preferred,—and every member of the faculty of 
Princeton University is available for instraction in the college. 
President McIlvaine says that the increased prosperity of the col- 
lege has surpassed the most sanguine expectations of its founders. 
——Members of the freshman class stole out of the college grounds 
armed with two big paint brushes and several pots of orange and 
black paint, and their neighbors were electrified at seeing the fig- 
ures ‘93’ painted in bold relief on the borough water-tower, 125 
feet above the ground. ——The Glee Club will visit Florida during 
the Christmas vacation.——The library has been enlarged since 
the beginning of the college term by the addition of 335 books, 
most of which have been bought at auction. The department of 
history has been greatly benefited by the new books. ——The new 
dormitory, which will accommodate seventy-six students, is now in 
rapid progress of completion. It is to bea four-story building of 
Bull’s Island stone, with trimmings of limestone. The entrance is 
to be on the east side, and will have one main door in the center, 
with smaller ones on each side of it. Special attention will be paid 
to the decoration of this entrance, where directly over the main door 
will be carved the words, “ Brown Hall.’’ The date of completion 
of the building will be carved to the left of this in a circle of stone, 
and on the right the seal of the college. On either side of the door 
the columns of Georgian marble will be capped with pure white 
ststuary marble. The buildings’ will probably be open by next 
September.—The contractors have begun to tear down the old 
Whig Hall, and a new one, costing $40,000, of the Grecian style, 
will be erected on the old site. Whig Hall was founded in 1769, 


Madison. 
— Joun HARVARD, JR. 
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BOSTON & CHICAGO, NOY. 14, 1889, 


HAVE you got out your flag? 


ATTEND a course of good lectures if possible. 


Do not overheat the schoolrooms these early winter 
days. 


A LITTLE singing for the spirit of it should come into 
every pupil’s life daily. 

AcQuaiInT yourself with the kindergarten work what- 
ever your grade. Its spirit belongs in all the grades. 


Encourace the children to bring flowers in winter 
time from homes that have them, as most homes now do. 


Saake hands with the children occasionally as you 
greet them in the morning, especially of a Monday 
morning. 


One of the best devotional school exercises we have 
seen consisted of this only: “ Bow your heads a moment 
and think about being good today.” 


Tue Boston photographers are offering great induce- 
ments to the schools for the privilege of taking the “class 
pictures.”” The most liberal offer yet made is that of the 
firm that promises to make the pictures at the lowest rates, 
and throw iu pictures of the “committee,” the school 
building, a group of the entire class, and the principal of 
the school. Can't you remember the editor, gentlemen ? 


Tue Masrachusetts Teachers’ Tiistitutes are meeting 
with marked success this year. The attendance is large, 
and the enthusiasm of the members in the study of the 
principles of teaching is most encouraging to the friends 
of the public schools. Fifteen school superintendent dis- 
tricts have been formed, under the provisions of the law 
of 1888, and the appointed superintendents of the schools 


of these districts are everywhere showing by their well 
directed service the great value of efficient school super- 
vision. The district superintendents have formed an 
association for the discussion of the peculiar duties of 


their office. 


Amona the notable papers of the meeting of the New 
York Commissioners, held at Cortland last week, was that 
on “ Patriotic Education,” by Commissioner J. L. Lusk, 
of Binghamton. His enthusiasm, earnestness, and 
persistency in the practical performance of his duties 
as a school officer have placed him in the front rank 
of educational workers in the Empire State. He rep- 
resents a class of school men who believe in citizen- 
ship of the truest type as one of the primary aims of the 
American public school. We heartily endorse his plea 
for the use of the American flag as an object lesson, and 
that the Declaration of Independence and the Constitution 
of the United States should be studied as fitting incentives 
to promote true patriotism. 


THE LINK LESSON. 


There is one advantage of the manual training school that 
can but be recognized, and the lesson it teaches should be 
utilized in all branches of school work. When any lesson 
is assigned, the bright students can go ahead as fast as 
they please and accomplish as much as they choose, until 
the stupid, dull, or slow student has learned the essentials 
of the lesson. There is every opportunity in manual 
work for such practical progress and perfection ; the same 
opportunity could be made in purely intellectual work. 
In the Cogswell Polytechnic School, of San Francisco, 
in many respects the best of its kind in the country, we 
have seen this principle admirably illustrated. The les- 
son, for instance, was the welding of alink. There were 
as many degrees of ability in learning how to do it hand- 
ly as there are in learning to multiply fractions. When 
the slowest boy had made one link satisfactorily some had 
made two, some three, and one had made eight, inter- 
linking them and adding a ring and a bolt. Now be- 
fore our scholastic work will be a complete success we 
must learn how to occupy the quick pupils to the best ad- 
vantage without making the slow pupils humiliated or 
nervous. 


THE HIGH SCHOOL RELATIONS. 


The high school is frequently discussing its relations to 
the colleges, but we rarely see or hear aught of the rela- 
tion of the high school to the lower grades, though this is 
of even greater moment. The high school teacher who 
attends carefully to the lower grades will attract more 
pupils to his school, will be better acquainted with them 
when they enter, will take greater interest in them, and 
will strengthen materially public sentiment in favor of 
that department of the public school system. In some 
sections of the country the high school is not secure in its 
place in the sy$tem, while in other states it has no place 
at all. These states are looking to the older communities 
to learn how thoroughly it is anchored in the public con- 
fidence. 

We are convinced that the high school is indispensable 
to the best results in lower grade work, just as the univer- 
sity is to the best high school sentiment. It is important 
that everything be done that can be by all who have influ- 
ence to strengthen the loyalty of all classes of citizens to 
this phase of the system. Recent travels have brought us 
into relationg with those who have not adopted the high 
school as a part of their educational system. As one rea- 
son for this they assert that the experience of the East has 
not demonstrated that such schools are closely linked to 
the grammar schools in sympathy or work. 

It is a curiosity to see the best of work through the 
lower grades in city and country, and the best of state 
university provisions, with absolutely no state recognition 
of the responsibility of connecting the two, so as to pre- 
pare youth for the university; and it is a misfortune that 
the loyalty of the East is not sufficiently enthusiastic to 
make the demand for its universal introduction so strong 
that no local prejudice can stay its adoption into the sys- 
tem of any state. The closer the affiliation with the 
lower grades, the greater will be the public interest in its 
‘work and appreciation of its necessities. 


LOYALTY. 


Teachers are in special need of appreciating and prof- 
iting by loyalty. It should be taught and practiced by 
them so effectually that the rising generation shall know 
what it means to be instinctively loyal to one’s friends, to 
superiors, to great principles. ‘The world suffers from no 
one thing more than from disloyalty. It is fortunate that 
the disloyal members of society are not numerous. They 
bear about the same proportion to the loyal members of 
society that criminals bear to law-abiding citizens ; but 
though few in number, they terrorize the true-hearted 
men and women much as a criminal at large terrorizes a 
community. 

The fact that they are base, contemptible, sneaking 
specimens of humanity does not deprive them of their 
power to make uncomfortable the noblest-hearted men ; 
indeed, the fact that a man is true and noble in all his in- 
stincts puts him at the greater disadvantage with one of 
these characters, just as a whole-souled, unsuspecting, 
open-handed man is more easily annoyed and wronged 
by a “fire bug,” a house breaker, a blackmailer, or any 
expert rascal. All this simply makes it the more impor- 
tant that we strive systematically to weed out and root 
out all phases of disloyalty. The teacher suffers more 
than almost any other member of society, when in his 
faculty, upon his school board, or among his social com- 
panions there is a disloyal associate ; and he can all the 
better appreciate what it means to have this instinct for 
disloyalty reduced, cured, and eradicated. Let us see to 
it, then, that by explicit illustrations such as Arnold and 
Andre furnish, that by constant emphasis of the principles 
that tend to right or wrong tendencies, that by making 
disloyalty to the school or to each other specially heinous, 
we keep constantly before the children the virtue of the 
instinct of loyalty, to the end that disloyalty may become, 
so far as human nature will permit, a lost art. 


TEXTBOOKS. 


The cheapest fame one can attain,—cheap in every 
sense,—is through the criticism of textbooks. We are not 
prepared to give the philosophy of it, but the fact remains 
that it is a great temptation for a teacher of teachers, a 
lecturer at institutes, or an orator at a teachers’ convention 
or association, to make attacks upon a specific book, upon 
an entire series of books, or upon all textbooks. It is 
always a weakness, and ultimately demoralizes whoever 
does it. It becomes a craze, and he who indulges in it 
goes beyond all reason. 

In a county in one of the territories, a little time since, 
one enthusiastic, glib-talking, fanatical teacher denounced a 
certain textbook in a brilliant manner. He carried the con- 
vention by storm. Another enthusiast, one of those men who 
always travel in the wake of whoever is loudly applauded, 
introduced a motion denouncing that book, its author, and 
the house that published it; and the motion was carried 
amid vociferous applause. Shortly a neighboring county 
held an institute, at which an adventurer for cheap fame, 
having heard of the tremendous success of this critic, de- 
nounced two books published by the same house, and the 
man who followed in his wake introduced a motion de 

nouncing every book published by that house,—one of the 
largest, most careful, enterprising houses in America,— 
which was passed with all the enthusiasm of a political 
convention ; and they have not gotten over being ashamed 

of it yet. 

We have heard and read much of their very cheap talk 
for the past twenty years, and have noted the almost uni- 
form downward tendency, literary and professional, of 
whoever delights in setting himself above the men whose 
wisdom, skill, and experience have led to their being 
called to book making. The publishing houses have the 
entire world as their field; they have almost limitless 
wealth behind them; they are unmoved by prejudices: 
they want the best, can pay for the best; and it is such 
an honor to be selected by them for such service that they 
can command any talent they desire, in either hemisphere- 
In the face of such facts it is a trifle absurd for a man to 
make any wholesale attack upon the products of such men 
under such conditions. 

Any one may now find almost any phase of philosophy, 
method or device, worked out in perfection in some series of 
books ; and the sensible man will commend that which most 
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nearly approaches his ideal, and place the emphasis there. 
He thus reaches the desired haven quicker, more safely, 
and with less effort. The denunciator is always walking 
backward with his face to the thing he is trying to get 
away from, and is trying to make everybody else walk 
backward. This is awkward athletic exercise. 


THE COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT. 

There is no feature of the public school system of 
more importance to-day than county supervision. The 
state administration is very generally good from Maine 
to California. The normal schools are sending forth 
large numbers of well trained teachers; the publishing 
houses are issuing the best of professional books, and 
teachers are purchasing and studying them; the educa- 
tional journals are doing phenomenally good work, and it 
is appreciated by the teachers. 

The great need of the day is along the line of school 
administration, of making most serviceable the work of 
the teachers, more available the wisdom of state educa- 
tional leadership. The possibilities of usefulness on the 
part of such an official may be well emphasized by con- 
sidering a single instance of what has been accomplished. 
We write this editorial as we go bowling along over the 
vast plains of California, with the tempting vineyards of 
Tulare County wilting the grape into the intensified 
sweetness of the raisin, leaving a county in which we have 
spent five days as an interrogation poiat in almost per- 
petual motion. We shall never be in better position to 
portray the practical working of county supervision per- 
haps than now. 

Ventura County is almost wholly rural. It has only 
two towns of any considerable size. The superintendent 
has been in service seven years. Hehas behind him a 
county board of trustees,—five in number,—two of whom 
must be graduates of normal schools. He devotes his 
entire time to supervision ; the state fixes his salary ; he 
must visit every school once a year, and he does it oftener. 
He apportions all the school moneys of the county. He 
has absolute veto power on every dollar spent for educa- 
tional purposes. Every bill must be passed upon by him. 
He has the authority to say absolutely the kind of a 
schoolhouse to be built and the kind of a janitor to be em- 
ployed. The power is not used autocratically, but help- 
fully. What are the results? The county has in even 
the most remote corners the best of teachers and teach- 
ing. One of the most accomplished teachers is an Kast- 
ern woman, teaching thirteen miles from the nearest post- 
office ; but she receives $65 a month, and is happy in her 
work. In another rural district is a Boston girl, a gradu- 
ate of the Normal, and a teacher not long since in the 
Mather School, Boston. In another is a graduate of the 
Rhode Island Normal School. The superintendent has 
his eye out for the trained or experienced teachers of the 
East who have been driven there by the effect of climate 
upon themselves or family. 

In the matter of schoolhouses the effect is as surprising. 
He has the ear and the confidence of the people, and has 
succeeded in securing the erection of the best buildings 
of one and two rooms we have ever seen. The districts 
have to raise all the money for school buildings. In one 
remote, recently settled rural district in the county they 
have taxed themselves for their first schoolhouse. Every 
voter in the district was out at election, every vote was 
cast in favor of a $3,000 schoolhouse, though there were 
but seven voters in the district. The schoolhouse in the 
Mound District is a one-room building, but it has two 
acres in the school yard that is to be set out to fruit trees 
and flowers. There are 352 feet of blackboards in the 
schoolroom, which is 28x34 feet; and hallways, hat- 
rooms, library, and apparatus rooms have as much space 
as the schoolroom itself. The Avenue and the Montaloo 
Districts have buildings that we never saw equalled for 
beauty and convenience for their size. The residents of 
the former taxed themselves $9,000 for this two-room 
building, and it is exquisite. Every dollar has told. It 
is as artistic as a memorial building. It has a ten-inch 
partition wall between the rooms, arranged to slide out 
of the way when the rooms are wanted as one. Libraries 
for each room, hallways, apparatus rooms, clothing closets, 
recitation rooms, appliances, blackboards, frescoing, 
stained glass for upper half of windows, curtains, 


draperies, and portiéres, all conspire to make it as attract- 
ive asa studio. Even the little children upon the street 
hailed us to assure us that they went to school there. 
What Supt. C. T. Meredith has done in Ventura 
County the other superintendents are doing in other 
counties. In California there are fifty-two such men 
doing this work with all the privileges and responsibilities 
indicated. Tn the larger counties the superintendent has 
a deputy. Superintendent Seamans, of Los Angeles 
County, or his deputy, put his stamp of approval upon 
$400,000 of school expenditures last year, and Superin- 
tendent Fisher, of Alameda, must have done even more 
than that, as he has the largest county in the state. 
Every county in the country should have such an ex- 
pert, with such authority and responsibility. It would 
abolish forever the disgrace of the rural school building 
as it is now known in some states. 


THE SCIENCE OF EDUCATION. 
[Abstract of Lectures in Boston by LARKIN DunTon, LL.D.] 


SEVENTH LECTURE, 
The Relation of Original to Acquired Perception. 

To understand the relation of original to acquired perception, it 
is necessary to know what is revealed by the firat and under what 
conditions the second can act. There are three classes of sensa- 
tions and corresponding perceptions : muscular, organic, and 
special. Muscular sensations depend upon the tension and relaxa- 
tion of the muscles. Organic sensations depend upon the normal 
and abnormal condition of the vital organs. The perceptions 
gained ia connection with muscular and organic sensations are those 
of the body only. 

The special senses are those of smell, taste, hearing, sight, and 
touch, It is through these that we obtain our knowledge of the 
world of matter outside of our own bodies, 

The sensations of smell are numerous. Through smell we gain 
all our ideas of odors. They are classified from their effects, as 
refreshing, sickening, and the like, but are named, for the most 
part, from the substances from which they emanate. The effects 
of odors upon the spirits is often marked. 

The sensations of taste are more numerous than those of smell. 
The pleasure of these in eating is important. The only qualities 
of bodies known through tasteare flavors. The tongue is an organ 
of touch as well as taste; if we would study taste effectively we 
must discriminate. Whatever may be true of an infant, the child 
perceives the world of matter through taste, and also through smell 

Through the sense of hearing we obtain our knowledge of 
sounds. Sounds differ in pitch, loudness, quality, and length. 
The product of the number of sounds distinguishable by their 
quality, multiplied by the number of different pitches, degrees of 
loudness, and length, which can be distinguished, gives us some 
idea of the power of this sense. 

Zhe utility of hearing is seen by tracing its power in language 
and in music. The sounds of the human voice constitute the pri- 
mary elements of all language; and music is simply different 
sounds combined with reference to strength, length, pitch, and 
harmony. The sciences of language, music, and all forms of 
acoustics depend upon hearing. Youth is the seedtime of the 
soul, and what is not planted through this sense will bear no fruit. 
The elements of speech are what we hear, and mainly what we 
hear in infancy and childhood. Hence it is important to train 
this sense early. 

The same is true of music. The sounds which constitute the 
elements of vocal music should be taught early. Musical notation 
avails nothing till music itself is known. The names of the parts 
of the notation are confusing, if the sounds are not first known. 
The crue order in teaching music is, 1, tones; 2, names; 3, signs. 

Through sight we learn colors. Sight is superior to the other 
senses. It is not limited by space. It is rapid in action. It 
should be early trained. 

Touch, equally with the other senses, reveals the existence of 
the external world; and it also reveals coldness, heat, etc. Its 
training is important in many of the arts and in common life. 

The child uses all his senses upon the same object at the same 
time. This is his occupation for years. He practices it in mill- 
ions of cases. At last he is able to substitute one sense for an- 
other; he has the power of acquired perception. This is developed 
early, and thus its origin is often obscure, It is more used in ma- 
tare life than all the powers of original perception except sight. 

Acquired perception is developed through the action of original 
perception. Hence it is dependent upon original, and should 
never be made to take the place of the latter too soon. The ac- 
quired perceptions of each sense are what were previously original 
perceptions of the other senses. 

EIGHTH LECTURE. 


Development of Perception. 

Teaching is the work of the teacher in bringing objects of knowl- 
edge into proper relation to the pupil’s mind. Learning is the 
work of the pupil himself. The result of right learning is three- 
fold. It consists of knowledge, power, and habit. Knowledge is 
the immediate result; power and habit are incidental. The imme- 
diate result of writing is a written letter; the incidental results are 
power to write and a tendency to write in the same way. So re- 
peated observation gives, first of all, a knowledge of the things ob- 
served; and, in addition to this, power to observe, and a tendency 


to observe in the same way. Education includes knowledge, power, 


Pom tendency. Training means the production of power and ten- 
eney. 

The chief end of teaching may be knowledge. This accords 
with the old conception of teaching, The chief end may be train- 
ing. Itshould be both. To secure both, the knowledge taught 
should be adapted to the mental power of the learner. 

The time to educate the perceptive faculties is in youth. Life 
isthen fresh and the world is new. Then, too, perceptive knowl- 
edge is the beginning of all knowledge. Our perceptions are the 
raw materials out of which all our conceptions of the universe are 
formed. The breadth of our perceptions conditions the breadth of 
our thought of the world. 

The objects of observation should be varied. They should em- 
brace animals, plants, and minerals, in great variety, and also 
much that is artificial. The limit is soon reached in city schools. 
Here a selection must be made. It is useless to strive for the un- 
attainable. 

Whatever matter for observation is chosen, two qualities,—form 
and color,—should be made prominent; for they are the qualities 
through which most of our original perceptions are gained. 

Good perceptive knowing requires close attention. This may be 
spontaneous or voluntary. It is necessary in order to secure clear 
and distinct ideas. Good perception demands also a contin- 
uativn and a repetition of perceptive processes. This gives clear 
ideas and secures good training. It is the picture of the old home 
that is bright and lasting. 

The soul is a unit. Perception should be so managed as to re- 
quire accurate naming, lively imagination, and sound reasoning. 


special lessons. 

The teacher can improve his perceptive power by special training. 
He can train his ear to detect the direction of sounds, and his eye 
to see everything in his room in rapid succession or all at once, and 
also to see one thing while looking at another. 


FRIVOLITIES. 


BY LAPHSON SMILES, 


— Brown and Smith not long since were walking in town, 
When Smith for a double X blandly asked Brown, 
** But when will you pay it?’’ Brown cautiously said, 
Still walking along without raising his head : 


"€ T—I will pa—pay you,’’ Smith soon made reply, 

*€ As—as soon as I—I can, you—you may rely.’ 

Said Brown, ‘‘ I can’t do it, nor believe what I’ve heard, 
For a stuttering man so oft breaks his word.”’ 


— A man who stands on his own dignity is not the man to sit 
down on the dignity of others.— Boston Courier, 

— ‘Fair Harvard,’’—The annex girls. 

— A young lady complained of having chapped lips. Her mother 
told her that she should be more careful, but she replied that she 
couldn’t help it, “‘ Charley is so quick.’’ 

— They stood beneath the stars, and, silent as the heart-beats 
of the night, looked far away into the diamond-studded shirt-front 
of the sky: 

‘*Ts that Mars ?’’ he whispered, as he slipped his arm around 
her waist and gazed upon a glittering orb in that distant blue. 

‘* No, it isn’t,’’ she exclaimed, jerking away; ‘‘ it’s mine, and if 
you think you are embracing mother, you are mistaken.’’— Er, 

— A little girl asked her mother if the crematory was the place 
to get dairy products. 

— A foreigner who was struggling with the English language 
went into a plumber’s establishment to purchase some fruit, 


THIS AND THAT. 


— In Life's small things be resolute and great, 
To keep thy muscles trained ; know’ st thou when Fate 
Thy measure takes? or when she'll say to thee, 
‘* T find thee worthy, do this thing for me’’ ?—Anon. 


— ‘* Old Frost, the silversmith, has come.” 

— There is talk of an illustrated edition of Ben Hur. 

— Boston has twenty-three public libraries and twenty-five cir- 
culating libraries. 

— Don Luis L., King of Portugal, was one of the ablest translat- 
ors of Shakespeare on the continent. 

— The Society of Authors has elected Thomas Hardy to fill 
the vacancy made by the death of Wilkie Collins. 

— Swinburne says that Browning’s greatest work is to be found 
in ‘* Men and Women” and “‘ Dramatic Lyrics.”’ 

— George Bancroft, the historian preéminent, is an enthusiast 
in roses, and has one of the rarest collections in America. 

— Max O’Rell, who is to give about one hundred readings 
throughout this country, will sail for New York on the Celtic 
about Christmas time. 

— John Bright said that he always selected American poets as 
more clear, intelligible, and unconventional. Whittier, Longfel- 
low, and Lowell he classed as always clear asa running brook, as 
bright as sunshine, and refreshing as breezes, while the English 
poets aim at subtleties. 

— Through the geferosity of persons interested in this subject, the 
American Economic Association has received the sum of five hundred 
dollars to be awarded as prizes for the best essays on the subject of 
‘‘ Women Wage-earners.’’ The money is to be awarded in the 
proportion of $300 for the first prize and $200 for the second prize. 
Any person is eligible to competition. The essay must not exceed 
25,000 words, and must be in the hands of Richard T. Ely, the 
secretary of the Association, Baltimore, Md., previous to Nov. 1, 
1890, Each paper must be type-written, signed by a fictitious 


name, and accompanied by a sealed envelope containing the name 
assamed a3 well as the address of the author. 


The training of the perceptive powers should not be confined to - 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


cation of size; we , therefore, hereafter, give measures of 
books in inches, the number first given being the Length. ] 


PassaGes FOR Practice IN TRANSLATION AT SIGHT. 
Part. 1V., Greek. By John Williams White, Ph.D. (Harvard), 
Professor of Greek in Harvard University. Boston: Ginn & 
Co. 7x5}. Price, 90 cents. 

This, though latest in order of plan, is the first to appear of a 
series of four little volames designed to facilitate sight reading of 
Greek. Part I. will contain extracts from simple Attic prose 
writers, and Part II. extracts from Herodotus and Homer. These 
two volumes are designed for use in schools, and will be adapted to 
the needs of boys preparing for admission to Harvard College. Part 
IIT. will contain 150 extracts from Lysias, Demosthenes, Plato, Ho- 
mer, Euripides, and Aristophanes. This, with Part 1V., is designed 
for use in colleges, and the two together present the authors 
from whose works passages are set each year at Harvard College, 
in the examinations for second year honors in classics for the pur- 
pose of testing the candidate’s ability to translate Greek at sight. 

The present volume (Part IV.) contains a hundred and fifty ex- 
tracta from Xenophon, Herodotus, Thucy- 
dides, Homer, Euripides, Aristophanes, and schylus. 
The author mentions that about one quarter of the selections are 
passages that have been set in previous years in the final honor ex- 
aminations at Harvard, and that about one third are passages set in 
the second year honor examinations. No one can doubt that the 
selections have been made with good judgment. 

An interesting introduction gives directions for reading at sight. 
In the Parts I. and II. similar introductions are promised, present- 
ing elementary directions for such work ; in the present volume the 
instructions are adapted to advanced students. It is needless to 
say that all such directions will be sensible and practical, coming 
from an author who has so amply shown his ability to introduce 
pupils to the study of Greek. The series as a whole will serve an 
excellent purpose in stimulating and directing the teachers in school 
and college, who wish to bring their pupils to read the language as 
the young men of ancient Greece were accustomed to read it,—that 
is, to apprehend the thought clearly and accurately without the 
intervention of any other lan , even of English. 4 

A *‘teacher’s edition ’’ of each part will also be issued, contain- 
ing notes on the passages selected, and suggestions in regard to the 
best method of using the books. ae seems to be lacking to 
render these volumes a source of genuine help to the teacher. 
History oF THE Unitep States oF AMERICA DuRING 

THE First ADMINISTRATION OF THOMAS JEFFERSON, 1801- 

1805. By Henry Adams. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Two volames. 950 pp., 74x5. Price, $2.00 each. 

Without laying himself open to the charge of triviality the his- 
torian bas gathered up a surprising amount of historical, biograph- 
ical, and iolesealianel | fragments that were inaccessible, and so lost, 
to general readers. In personal narrative the work is peculiarly 
rich, One feels at the end of each chapter as if some forgotten 
portraits of the men who laid the foundations upon which this great 
nation rests had been discovered and placed on exhibition. Here 
is the pen likeness of President Jefferson as he appeared in 1804, 
drawn by Aogustus Foster, secretary of the British Legation: 
** He was a tall man, with a very red, freckled face, and gray neg- 
lected hair; his manners good-natured, frank, and rather friendly, 
though he had somewhat of a cynical expression of countenance. 
He wera a blue coat; a thick, gray-colored hairy waistcoat, with a 
red under-waistcoat lapped over it, green velveteen breeches with 
pearl buttons, yarn stockings, and slippers down at the heel,—his 
sopeemagee being very much like that of a tall, large-boned 

mer. 

Be this portraiture or caricature, it is certain that the man him- 
self was so thoroughly identified with the controlling influences of 
early American history as to constitute him a deeply interesting 
and a permanent study, at home and abroad. For the eight years 
of jhis presidency, Mr. J: fferson’s personality appeared to be the 
government, ‘*In the village simplicity of Washington at that 
time, he was more than a king,’’ says this chronicler, *‘ for he was 
slone in social as well as in political preéminence.”” A fine map of 
Florida and the Louisiana coast illustrates the history of the claim 
and treaty in relation to those states; there is also a copious index 
Lecrures on Russian Literature. By Ivan Panin. 

New York: G. P. Patnam’s Sons. 220 pp, 7x4}. Price, $1 50. 

The four writers on the program are Pushkin, Gogol, Turgenef, 
and Tolstoi, the greatest names of Russian literature. The examples 
introduced by the lectarer are translated by himself, and the reader 
will find in these all the power and beauty of original work in its 
best estate. It is the native intensity of the Rassian spirit per- 
vading its literatare which must account for the outburst of enthu- 
siasm in this direction, the hold that this literature has suddenly 
gained upon thoughtful hearts. In the opinion of the author of 
this volume the literature here represented possesses the elements 
of permanency, in spite of the fact that we are not to look to it for 
creative originality, since its literary forms, like that which passes 
for its civilization, bave been borrowed bodily from the west. 
** But as action and reaction are always equal, so this very limi- 
tation of the Russian national character has been the source of 
many virtues of spiritual life which Europe and America might 
well learn to acquire.” 


Personatity Conpuctep. By Frank R. Stockton, author 
of ‘The Lady or the Tiger,” eto, Illustrated by Joseph Pen- 
nell and Alfred Parsons. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

240 pp., Price, $2 00. 

As a story-writer Mr. Stockton never fails us, as a guide in 
foreign parts he may have his laurels yet to win; or, at least, so 
the matter stood = to the publication of this handsome volume, 
in which his well known descriptive talent serves him and his read- 
ers to admiration. Under personal leadership a party of young 
Americans are supposed to cross over to Europe and there meander 
Aw sightseers, from the landing-stage at Liverpool to the excavations 
at Pompeii, and amidst the grandeur and mystery of art galleries, 
cathedrals, and crumbling castles, absorbing whatever is most 

y the ‘‘ modern instan an tour 

ce, is altogether and 
SERMONS ON THE INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY ScHooL LEs- 

SONS For 1890. By the Monday Club. Boston and Chicago : 

tional ym School and Publishing Society. 390 pp , 

8x54. Fifteenth Series. Price, $1 25. 

This annual has become well known. It furnishes profitable 
reading for the multitude, while to the men and women who are 
engaged in teaching the lessons, it would seem a necessity. Read- 
such minds as Drs. Griffis, Boyn- 
ov, Danning, er, Mason, Mears, Wright, and Revs. Campbell 
Clark, Holmes, Packard, Sperry, Southgate; in fact, the cninent 
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i count up a score. Untrammeled by the need of giving 
~ nee of the toe, as in ordinary helps, these afford per- 
spectives of the lessons, such as help teachers to help themselves in 
their preparation and presentation. From year to year an pal 
ment in the sermons is manifest, so that whoever would get the 
best’? must get the latest. Preéminently satisfactory is this volume 


for the coming year. 


Crry Boys 1x THE Woops. By Henry P. Wells, author 

Tackle,’ etc. Illustrated.. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

Maine, which still afford extensive shelter to 
moose, deer, caribou, and the smaller varieties of ne, have fur- 
nished material for many an adventurous tale. riters of this 
class of books are sometimes mightier with the pen than with the 
gun; they sit at home and call on their imagination, but moose 
calling they never practiced ; they can trap facts in the hunting ex- 
perience of others, but know less about a sable trap than any ani- 
mal of the tribe. In rapes ie what they relate at d 
is extremely liable to be unreliable. ‘ 

Mr. Wells has the advantage of all such, being a genuine Nim- 
rod; thus the boy readers who accompany ‘‘ Henry Hildreth’ and 
‘* Richard Halstead’’ to camp, and : their a is in 

-luck,—may be sure of getting from these diverting pages 
worth This saying of the “city boys’ guide, 
** John t,”’ will bear application to many kinds of hunting out 
of the woods: ‘* He who aims all over an animal don’t stand much 
chance of hitting anywhere in particular.”’ 


knows something of Thoreau’s keen and curious observations of 
men and nature, but few of his pupils will ever find that there is 
no more to be learned from the Walden hermit,—not that he loved 
society less, but the woods more. The page of contents gives only 
a faint impression of what is to be met with in the reading pages: Vol. 
I., Economy, Where I lived and what I lived for, Reading, Sounds, 
Solitude, Visitors, The Beanfield. Vol. II., The Village, The 
ponds, Baker farm, Higher laws, Brute neighbors, House-warm- 
ing, Former inhabitants and winter visitors, Winter animals, The 
pond in winter, Spring, Conclusion. 


A Cotontat Boy; or, The Treasures of an Old Link 
Closet. By Mrs. Nellie Blessing Eyater, Author of ‘‘ Chincapin 
Charlie,’ ete. Lllustrated. : D. Lothrop Company. 
204 pp., 7x5. 

A book dedicated ‘‘to the boys of America, who will make its 
future history.’”’ Guy Archer is the first character introduced, and 
he unexpectedly introduces himself to Ralph Eden, grandpére, in- 
stead of Ralph Eden, playmate and chum. However, the one is 
as necessary to the story as the other; and the tales of this grand- 
father, though differing widely from Scott’s ‘‘ Tales,’’ are yet verv 
good to hear. They belong distinctly to New World history of the 
colonial period, with Maryland for the scene. After this looking 
backward, prominence is given the race which furnished Cooper his 
Leatherstocking and Deerslayer. Indian youth are represented as 
pathfinders to education in the school at Carlisle. Their talk and 
compositions will cause many a smile, at the same time that the 
ability and character developed by these ils gains them the re- 
spect and affection of the readers of this pleasant narrative. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. — By Frank 
V. Irish, A.M. Pablished by the State Normal School, Lock 
Haven, Pa. 125 pp. Price, 50 ets. 

Professor Irish is a well and very favorably known lecturer and 
instructor in teachers’ institutes, and a maker of textbooks which 
have won approval of educators wherever introduced. This latest 
work on orthography and orthoepy is designed for both tea¢hers 
and pupils, and adapted to the wants of public and normal schools, 
colleges, and private students. It is the fruit of large experience 
united to patient study. It furnishes a thorough knowledge of 
elementary sounds, and the diacritical marks used to indicate these 
to the eye, which must be in the pupil’s possession at the very 
threshold of an education. The author has not divided the book 
into lessons, but has Jeft this to the judgment of teachers, who can 
hardly fail to have their enthusiasm heightened by so valuable an 
- oa may be made a most profitable and interesting branch 
of study. 


Tae Princess AND OTHER Stories. By 
Henrietta Christian Wright. Illustrated. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 220 pp.,7}x5. Price, $1.25. 

The author of ‘‘ Children’s Stories in American History,”’ and 
quite a full list of acceptable books, here attempts a volume of 
fairy tales,—half a dozen besides the autobiography of the princess, 
—and with so fine success that her readers will be apt to petition 
her to confine her pen to this kind of work hereafter. They will 
laugh with the page, rather than feel for littlé Liliwinkins where 
she pouts at being told she is to wear satin and pearls, and be 
taken to the throne-room and crowned queen, when she had meant 
to spend the day in the blackberry field. In the stories of ‘‘ Queen 
Termagant and King Curmudgeon,”’ of ‘‘ The Happy Country,” 
and ‘‘ The Dismal Land,” instruction and amusement are about 
equally divided. It is just the book to refresh youthful students, 


bal THE Enemy’s Lines. By “Oliver Optic,” 
uthor of ‘‘The Army and Navy Series,’’ ** Young America 

Abroad,”’ etc. Boston: Lee & 

Price, $1.50. Shepard. 349 pp., 745} 
ie This highly attractive volume is the second in the series of the 

Blue and Gray.” Its pictures, of course, are drawn from the 
war of the Rebellion, and probably are as authentic as is much that 
claims to be historical. Although vivid in coloring, like all this 
author’s work, the events described are nowise im possible,—and 
indeed they had their parallels in actual occurrences of the momen- 
tous period under review. It is a story discreetly written, in a 
fraternal spirit, which can neither prove offensive in one section of 
the restored Union, nor cultivate vain-glorying in the other, —a 
consideration quite as important. Preéminently a boy’s book, it is 
gracefully dedicated to a youth of that nation which rendered us 
invaluable assistance in gaining our independence, and is very 
handsomely bound, with elaborate cover designs. 


Rorr’s Commerciat Cancutator. A Practical Arith- 
sootin for Practical Purposes. C. Ropp, Author and Publisher 
oomington, Il. Price, 50 cts. and 75 cts., according to binding. 

A new and revised edition of this work has just been published, 
It is without doubt the most complete and convenient work on fig- 


complete system of useful . 
with simple, short, and practical methods for toxether 


ures for practical use that has yet been published. It contains a| York 


Tue accomplished drawing master of the public schools 
of Cleveland, O., Mr. Frank Aborn, has prepared and issued a 
Teachers’ Manual of Object Drawing, which promises to remove cer- 
tain of the worst difficulties that beset the teacher’s path. The 
various exercises are especially rich in perspective conditions, and 
will prove very effective in cultivating a refined taste, as well as 
imparting a ready mechanical skill, Cleveland Printing and Pub. 
lishing Company. 

D. C. Heata & Co., of Boston, have published a 
Syllabus of English Literature and History, by A. J. George, A.M., 
instructor in English literature in the Newton High School. The 
brochure is a ticket of admission to the best which has been thought 
and said in the world on matters that most nearly concern us. Its 
advantage to teachers in their class work will be readily perceived. 
It will be found an incentive to the study of standard works, a 
ready assistant to all in the pursuit of culture. 


Parr I. is now ready of A Textbook of Mechanical 
Drawing, by Gardner C. Anthony, A.M., member of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers, and director of Rhode Island 
Technical Drawing School. It contains excellent plates for the 
illustration of with the problems sug- 

ted, are largely t it personal experience in giving in- 
Soest to deus’ high and technical schools. As supplement- 
ary to the work of a teacher, nothing could be better. 


A New Game or Avutnors; or, Graded Literary 
Cards, prepared by A. B. Carroll, A.M., Shenandoah, Ia., consists 
of 100 cards on American authors, and the same number on English 
authors. More than a thousand facts in literature are taught in 
this interesting “‘ game ’’ ; it will help to cultivate a taste for good 
reading and to familiarize “ players’’ with the lives and writings 
of 200 notable men and women of Ameriéa and England. Asa 
collection of memory gems, these cards are unexcelled. Six edi- 
tions have been exhausted. Published by A. Flanagan, Chicago ; 
price of either set, 50 cents.- 

Stratics FoR Brainners is by John Greaves, M.A., 
fellow and arithmetical lecturer of Christ’s College, Cambridge, 
England, and published by Macmillan & Co., London and New 
York. The science which discusses the equilibrium of material 
bodies is presented with remarkable clearness and definiteness, the 
various topics being illustrated by careful drawings. The exam- 
ples are sufficient, and include the simple and the somewhat difli- 
cult, The addition of the Cambridge University examination 

pers on mechanics and applied mathematics increases the attract- 
iveness of this work, at once compact and comprehensive. 


In Curonique Lirrerarre, A. N. Everett strongly 
says: ‘The friends of Henry Gréville in Boston will find that in 
her latest work she has returned to the fields of Russian peasant 
life for material. Personally I can only express regret that a pen 
of such power should not be devoted to depicting nobier types. An 
essentially low nature in the furious grasp of a master passion, 
which drags it down to revolting crime, is a poor theme fora 
woman’s pen. . . . The world has a right to look to women who 
write for something higher than mere photography, however accur- 
ate, of various phases of repulsive crime.’’ 

Tue OcToser, quarterly, issue of the “ Riverside Lit- 
erature Series’’ (Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Boston), is devoted to 
Ulysses Among the Phacians, taken from William Cullen Bryant's 
translation of Homer’s Odyssey. Since the twin books of Homer 
were put in order for the people to read, about 560 B. C., the cele- 
brated Parthenon at Athens was erected and has crumbled to 
ruins. ‘‘The great poems are indestructible, because they have 
entered the life of men. Scholars read them in the original, and 
school boys and girls translate them word by word and phrase by 
phrase into their familiar speech.’’ This translation stands as a 
beautiful memorial to the premier American poet of nature. Every 
reader will want No. 43 of this series. Price, 15 cents. 


Amonce choice pew handbooks from the Penn Publish- 
ing Co, Philadelphia, is Tableaux, Charades, and Pantomimes. In 
the selection and arrangement of the scenes the best judgment has 
prevailed, and graphic descriptions render them perfectly clear, 
even to the inexperienced. © statuary scenes, and the tableaux 
with readings from standard authors, form very attractive features. 

We would also note John H. Becktel's Handbook of Pronuncia- 
tion and Phonetic Analysis, in which the professor of articulation in 
the National School of Elocution has compacted the excellent re- 
sults of aripe experience; contains 5,000 words most liable to be 
mispronounced, clearly given according to highest authorities. A 
convenient and ial help, in school or out. 

Another of these works of utility is the Hlocutionist’s Manual, 
No. 17, compiled by Mrs. J. W. Shoemaker, a collection of new 
and popular readings, recitations, declamations, dialogues, tab- 
leaux, etc. These books are sold at fifty cents apiece, cloth ; thirty 


cents, paper. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Les Pcétes Francais du XIX e Siecle; edited by C. Fontaine, B. L., 
L.D. ; price, $1.50. Boston: Carl Schoenhof. 
Alden’s Manifold Cyclopadia (vol. 17); price, 60 cts. New York : 
John B. Alden. 
Geometry in the Secondary School ; by J. W. MacDonald. Boston: 
Woes Sher Signifi N 
ards, their Significance and Proper Uses; price, 75 cents. New 
York: Frederick A. Stokes and Brother. Eos : 
Chambers’ Encyclopaedia (Vol. LV.) ; price, $3.00. Philadelphia: J. 
B. Co, 
The Common-Sense Arithmetics for Primary and Grammar Schools. 
Part I, 30cts. Part II. 40 cts. New York: A. Lovell & Co. 
Historical and Practical Politics; by Woodrow Wilson; price. $2.00. 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 
one of Boston; price, $1.00. Boston: Moses King 
ps pronation of Jesus the King of Kings. A Christmas Carol ee 
. C. Hazard; price, 5 cents single copy; $4.00 hundred. 505- 
ton: Sunday-Sehool & g1 50 
ummer in a Canon; by Kate ; price, , 
Boston: Houghton, Mifiin, & Wiggin; P 
Sforza: A Story of Milan; by William Waldorf Astor; price, $1.50. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Beginning ; by Annie R. Butler; price, $1.00. Philade!phia : 
The Life-Work of the Author of Uncle Tom’s Cabin; by Florine T. 
McCray ; price, $200. New York: Funk & Wa val “ed * 
poset y George Leonard Chaney; price, $1.00. Boston: Roberts 
First Lessons in Greek; by James Robinson Boise; revised by Jud- 
son G. Pattengill; price. $1.25. Chicago: 8. C. Griggs & Oo. 
Art Studies; price, $1.50. Chicago: © Hennecke Co 
Osborne of Arrochar ; by Amanda M. Douglas; price, $1.50. —Little 
Miss Weezy’s Sister; by Penn Shirley; price, 75 cents. — Hurrah for 
the New Year; price, 75 cts.—A Happy New Year to You;_price. 75 
cents.—-One Merrie Christmas Time; price, 75 cents. —— In a Fair 
Country ; illustrated by Irene E. Jerome; text by Thomas Wentworth 
Ale inson ; price. $6.00. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
le Bell of St. Paul; by Walter Besant; price, 35 cents. —— Jupiter 
Lights ; by Constance Fenimore Woolson; price, $1.25. —— Thirteen 
u ; 
ork: Harper & Brothers. 


The Century Illustrated Monthly M 139-Oet. ; Price 


1 
i 
. WALDEN. By Henry D. Thoreau. Vols.I.and II. 504 
PP. 7x4}. Price, each, $1.00. 
ith worthy examples such as these Messrs. Houghton & Mif- 
; flin have initiated the “ Riverside Aldine Series.”” Every one 
| 
= | 
Vols.) ; price, $4.00. New York: The Centul’ 
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THE EMPIRE STATE. 


NEW YORK ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOI, COMMISSION. 
ERS AND SUPERINTENDENTS. 


The thirty-fifth annual meeting of the school commissioners and 
superintendents of New York met at the court house at Cortlandt 
Nov. 6, 7, and 8. The officers are E. B. Knapp, Skaneateles, 
school commissioner of Onondago County, President; James B. 
Lockwood, White Plains, and Miss Ida L. Griffin, vice-presidents ; 
J. J. Callanan, Callanan’s Corners, and John J. Moran, Kleauies, 
Secretaries; H. R. Sanford, Syracuse, Treasurer; and A. P, Cha- 
pin, Committee on Transportation. 

The following list of persons are by virtue of their positions 
members of this Association,—a majority of which were present : 
STATE DEPARTMENT, 

drew S. Draper, State Su i 
Charles R. Skinner, ES Inetruc tion, 
SCHOOL COMMISSIONERS OF STATE OF NEW YORK, 
(Revised to August, 1889.] 


Dist. Counties. Names. Post Offices. 
1 Albany Jobn J. Callanan Callanan’s - amet 
2 a George A. Conklin Soath Westerlo 
9-2 George McDonald West Troy 
1 Allegany Dawson D. Dickson Angelica 
Elba Reynolds Belmont 
1 Broome Eber 8. Devine Box 354, Binghamton 
James L. Lusk, Binghampton 
1 Cattaraugus Henry A. Soule Allegany 
2 “6 Stanley N. Wheaton Little Valley 
1 Cayuga Josiah Gailey Wi 
2 . George Peckham Moravia 
1 Chautauqua Charles H. Wicks Panama 
Emmons J. Swift Forestville 
James R. Frewsb 
* Chemung Thaddeus P, Jackson Horseh. 

1 Chenango LeRoy C. Hayes Norwich 
$ 9 Marcus N. Horton Bainbridge 
1 Clinton Ezra J’ Day Valcour 
§ Hiram M. Mott Champlain 
1 Columbia Myron Schermerhorn Glenco Mills 
2 “ Orville Drumm Stuyvesant Fal!s 
1 Cortland La Floyd Stillman Cortland 
2 os H. I, Van Hoesen Traxton 
1 Delaware G. D. Chamberlain Franklin 
2 » E. R. Harkness Delhi 
1 Dutchess Wm. R. Anderson Millbrook 
J. A. Vanderwater New Hamburgh 
1 Erie Christopher E. Smith Lancaster ° 
2 Leslie W. Lake Hamburgh 
3 6 William A. Staffin Collins Center 
1 Essex Frank B. Wickes Willsborough 
2 ” Edward J. Owen Moriah 
1 Franklin James M. Wardner Rainbow 
he Wm, G. Cushman Fort Covington 
* Falton Joseph B. Thyne Johnstown 
* Genessee William J. Barr Batavia 
1 Greene Elbert R. Parsons Hunter 
Newton Sweet New Baltimore 
* Hamilton Daniel Cochran Wells 
1 Herkimer Samuel H. Newberry Little Falls 
2 es H. P. Whitney Lion 
1 Jefferson S. Whitford Maxson Adams Center 
| Truman Gray Antwerp 
Charles E. Whitney Cape Vincent 
* Kings Andrew G. Cropsey § Box 23, Bath Beach 
1 Lewis Willis Maine Port Leyden 
2 ™ Robert W. Jones Lowville 
1 Livingstone R. Austin Kneeland Geneseo 
2 . Austin B. Dunn Oasian 
1 Madison Rollin C. Francis Georgetown 
Daniel Keating Chittenango Falls 
1 Monroe D. Edgar Parsons Rochester 
$ 3 Jeremiah Smith Box 200, Rochester 
* Montgomery Henry K. Salisbury Fort Plain 
1 Niagara C. G. Richards Lockport 
2 es Robert G. Woods West Somerset 
1 Oneida William D. Lewis Washington Mills 
3 Fred E. Payne Oriskany Falls 
3 5 Everett E. Edgerton Camden 
4 “8 William B. Graves Taberg 
1 Onondaga Dadley D. N. Marvin Baldwinsville 
2 ps Ezra B. Knapp Skaneateles 
3 Henry D. Nottingham Manlius 
1 Ontario LeGrand L. Morse Victor 
2 os Albert C. Aldridge Victor 
1 Orange David A. Morrison Mon ery 
Ss 3 Ira L. Case Middletown 
* Orleans Charles W. Smith Kendall 
1 Oswego William A. Baldwin Volney 
| is. Tracy D. Blye Central Square 
3 ae Ida L. Griffin Mexico 
1 Otsego Theodore L. Grout East Springfield 
2 ” Elihu R. Gregory meston 
* Putnam James E. Towner Towners 
1 Queens Seth S, Surdam Oyster Bay 
James B.Curley Hempstead 
1 Rensselaer Thomas H. Botts Cropseyville 
5 SS Lewis N. S. Miller East Schodack 
* Richmond John J. Kenney New Brighton 
* Rockland George E. oy. Haverstraw 
1 St. Lawrence Thompson B. key Gouverneur. 
John A. Haig Madrid 
Frederick R. Smith Norwood 
1 Saratoga James F. McCormick Ballston Center 
William N. Harris Ganzevoort. 
* Schenectady John C. Weast Rotterdam 
1 James K. Alverson Middleburg 
3:3 Jacob H. Mann West Fulton 
* Schuyler Henry S. Howard, Jr. Watkins 
* Seneca Francis S. Godfrey § Waterloo 
1 Staben Albert W. Fenton Howard 
Howard B. Harrison Borden 
1 Suffolk Charles H. Howell Riverhead 
aes. William B. Codling Northport 
1 Sallivan William Westfall Wurtsboro 
Tioga Wiswell Nichols 
Wisw icho. 
Tompkins Marter — 
Frank W. Knapp — tna 
1 Ulster John J. Moran Box 243, Kingston 


2 Uleter George Terwilli i 
iger High Falls 
‘ - Freeman We irond 
: Washington Joseph W. Barbur Greenwich 
_ William H. Cook Hampton 
. Finley almyra 
: Westchester Jared Sanford Mount Vernon 
3 bi James B. Lockwood White Plains 
_ Timothy,C. Adams Bedford Station 
: yoming C. Herbert Foster Warsaw 
2 M. Jean Wilson Bliss 
Yates James A. Thayer Penn Yan 


CITY SUPERINTENDENTS OF SCHOOLS, 
[Revised to August, 1889.] 


R. V. K. Montfort 


INSTITUTE CONDUCTORS, 


Henry R. Sanford, A.M., No. Prof. Charles T. Barnes Sauquoit 
29 University Place, Syracuse Isaac H. Stout, A.M., Gene 
Samuel H.Albro, PhD. Fredonia 


PRINCIPALS OF NORMAL SCHOOLS, 


A.P. Waterbury (deceased)Albany William J. Milne, Geneseo 
Charles D. pam Brockport Frank S. Capen, New Platz 
James M. Cassety, Buffalo Edward A. Sheldon, Oswego 
James H. Hoose, Cortland Stowell, Potsdam 
Francis B. Palmer, Fredonia 


FIRST DAY.—MornNING SESSION. 


The Association was called to order at 10 a. m., Nov. 6, by Pres. 
E. B. Knapp. The devotional exercises were conducted by James 
H. Hoose, principal of the State Normal School, Cortland. 

The president made some pertinent opening suggestions in regard 
to the program and the rules of the Association. 

Educating in Patriotism. 

The opening paper was read by J. L. Lusk, commissioner of 
Broome County; topic,—‘‘ Patriotic Education.’’ The teachers of 
New York are training about one million of children for citizenship, 
and this theme is of vital importance. Mr. Lusk outlined the phil- 
anthropic work of Col. George T. Balch, auditor of accounts of New 
York City and then gave the views of Colonel Balch in sub- 
stance as follows: Mr. Gladstone has advised the young 
men of England to study the history of the American Revo- 
lution as a preparation for their future duties. The children of 
any nation are the hope of the future, All the details of duties to 
rest upon them must be presented by the trained teacher using his 
best pedagogical skill in the performance of this primary daty. 
The kindergarten is one of the best possible fields to introduce 
patriotic sentiments. Education and patriotism must go hand in 
hand. Begin with the national flag as the emblem of patriotism. 
Teach the principles of the Declaration of Independence, and of 
the great state papers of the early fathers of the republic. The 
United States flag should be raised over every schoolhouse in the 


Mr. Lusk explained in detail the manner in which the flag 
should be used. It should be borne into the presence of the school 
by a standard bearer, and saluted by them,—by this act paying due 
respect to the nation. These exercises are similar to those re- 
quired by the military and naval schools of the country. Another 
distinctive use of the flag is to have the representation of it worn 
as a badge, by all pupils who discharge their duties with fidelity, 
thus showing that they are being fitted for future citzenship. In 
like manner might a fac-simile of the Declaration of Independence 
be used as an emblem of patriotism. The object of all these em- 
blems and exercises is to lay the foundation of a truly American 
ciztizenship. Familiarity with the Constitution of the United 
States, and its aims and purposes, should be secured by every child. 
Civics is a branch of study that should not be neglected. 


Presentation. 


At the conclusion of the address. Commissioner Lusk presented 
in eloquent words to the Association, a beautiful flag of the United 
States and also a fac-simile of the Declaration of Independence in 
an elegant frame. 

President Knapp, in behalf of the Association, accepted these 
atriotic gifts, and tendered the thanks of the Association to Mr. 
usk, He said: For and in behalf of this Association, I take great 

pleasure in accepting your appropriate and opportune presents. It 
is eminently fitting, sir, that our country’s flag shall adorn the 
room of our meetings; and it is safe to predict that the time is not 
far in the future when our national banner will be given a conspic- 
uous place, not only in the higher institutions of learning of our 
state, but in the humble schoolhouse at the cross-roads as well. The 
lively interest which Judge Draper has taken, and takes, in this 
grand enterprise is already bearing results. The little army of 
students and pupils in our schools, who are soon to become full- 
fledged citizens of our commonwealth, should know the history and 
origin of our national ensign, the interpretation of the alternating 
red and white stripes and the starry blue field. Such knowledge 


Newburg 


ducive to veneration for their flag and devotion to the land of their 


nativity or adoption. 
Commissioner, in behalf of the Association, I thank you for your 


ts. 
Compulsory Education. 


The second was given by E. N. Jones, superintendent of 
schools of Springs; topic, ‘‘Compulsory Attendance at 
Schools.’’ Mr. Jones urged the importance of a law which shall 
compel all the children of school age to attend school for a stated 
period. Such a law, prepared by a committee of this Association, 
was presented to the Tiekdaten, and passed both of its branches 
last year, but failed to become a law for want of the governor’s 
siguature. He explained the provisions of this bill and defended 
its principles. - It is to be hoped that the legislature of 1890 will 
prom iy pass this bill and that the executive signature will not be 


withhel 
Social Festivities. 


After a recess Dr. James H. Hoose extended a cordial invitation 
of the Association to visit the State Normal School 


of Cortland, of which he is the principal. He also announced an 
informal reception for Thursday evening at 8 o'clock, at the Nor- 
mal School building, to meet the faculty and seniors of the school. 


Compulsory Attendance, 


Commissioner Elba Reynolds, of Alleghany County, read a paper 
on the same theme as that considered by a 0 we or Jones, 
He pointed out the dangers threatening the republic and the state 
on account of ignorance. He strongly indorsed the compulsory 
law which failed to become a law last year, owing to the opposition 
of Governor Hill. He would make the penalty of the parent or 
guardian refusing or neglecting to send his child to school a crime, 
punishable as are other crimes. He would have an officer elected 
in every town, with reasonable compensation, whose duty it should 
be to enforce the compulsory law. He would remove the duties of 
the enforcement of the law entirely from boards of education and 
trustees; and in case a parent or guardian is unable to compel a 
child to attend school, and gives notice to that effect, it should be 
provided that such child be arrested and sent to a school sup- 
by the state for such purpose. 

Discussion, 

Isaac H. Stout, A.M., of Geneva, institute instructor of the state, 

said he approved the principles of the law, but suggested that un- 
der the operation of such an iron clad law it might be wise to cre- 
ate a board of appeal to meet special cases. He found some objec- 
tions among well disposed parents to the Jaw on account of its ar- 
bitrary character. 
_ Prof. Charles T. Barnes, Sanquoit, said he believed the law was 
just and right, and should not be modified to meet the demands of 
any governor or legislators who had no sympathy with tniversal 
education. 

Superintendent Jones, in replying to Mr. Barnes, said legislation 
was a sort of process of evolution. We must get the best we can 
now and hold to that, and bring up the public sentiment to help 
advance another step. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


Hon, A. S. Draper, superintendent of public schools of New 
York State, sent a despatch expressing his thanks for the excellent 
work of the commissioners tor the past year. 

S. W. Maxson, of Jefferson County; J. J. Callanan, of Albany 
County; and Jared Sandford, of Westchester County, were ap- 
pointed to confer with a committee of the ‘‘ Council of Superin- 
tendents’’ on the law for Compulsory Attendance for the Schools 
of the State. The Association returned thanks to Superintendent 
Draper for his communication, and ordered it entered upon the 
records of the Association. 


Cities. Names. Cities. Names, 
Cole York John Jasper 

B. Snow ensburg Barney Whitne 
Binghamton M. W. Scott Oswego E. J. Hamilton ported 
Brooklyn Wm. H. Maxwell Poughkeepsie Edward B 
Buffalo J. F. Crooker Rochester S. A. Ellis 
Cohoes T. F. Kane Rome M. J. Michael 
Dunkirk J. W. Babcock Schenectady 5S. B. Howe 
Elmira G. V. R. Merrill Syracuse A. B. Blodgett 
Hudson J. M. Frost roy David Beattie 
Jamestown Samuel G. Love Utica A. McMillan | ti 
Lockport Chas. W. Wasson Watertown Fred Seymour 
L, Island City Sheldon J.Pardee Yonkers C. E. Gorton 


State Aid. 


The first ry bd per was given by F, W. Knapp, of Tompkins 
County, on ‘‘ State Aid for Public Schools.’’ He stated the present 
laws in aid of public schools, now in force, showing that New York, 
Kings, and Westchester counties paid more into the treasury for 
the school fund than they received back, while every other county 
took out more than it paid in. The tax for the support of schools 
in the country was more burdensome than in the cities. He thought 
that the rural districts should receive more aid from the thick! 
populated and richer portions of the state. The cities could afford 
to pay a much larger proportion for schools than they now do. 
They pay eight times as much for other county purposes as they do 
for schools, while the country counties tax themselves much heavier 
in proportion. The West has done more than the conservative 
East to foster education. California distributes two dollars. per 
capita, while New York distributes only fifty cents. The farmers 
complain that they pay tribute to the great cities. By the census 
of 1880 nearly half the population, and more than two thirds of the 
wealth of the state was concentrated in the cities, and this pro- 
portion is constantly increasing in their favor. In 1876 the total 
expenditure for the maintenance of our public schools in New York 
state was $11,500,000; it 1888 it was $15,000,000, an increase of 
$3,500,000. Of this sum $3,000,000 was raised by local taxation, 
half a million by an increased state appropriation. Mr. ae 
said the annual appropriation should keep pace with the growt 
and demands of the schools; that the rate should be fixed and 
maintained ; that the school fund should be sacred and inviolate, 
and not subject to reduction, at the behest of a few politicians, in 
order that the canals, the capitol, and other jobs might receive in- 
creased appropriations. 

The discussion of this subject was, by vote of the Association, 
appointed for Friday, a. m. 


Duties of Trustees. 


Commissioner J. J. Callanan, of Albany County, then read an 
able paper on ‘‘ Trustees’ Meetings in Towns.’’ Its treatment 
related to matters of special application to the state educational 
system of New York, which, we trust, will be changed to the 
“‘ township system ’’ in due time, which will make the discussion of 
the trustees’ duties obsolete. In conclusion Mr. Callanan said pro- 
vision should be made by law for the annual or semi-annual meet- 
ing of trustees in towns, with proper penalties to follow in case of 
non-compliance with this requirement. ‘The trustee should be paid 
by the district such a sum as will fairly repay him for the time and 
expense incurred in giving such attendance. . 

Henry R. Sanford, of Syracuse, of the Board of Institute Con- 
ductors, spoke on the importance of trustees’ meetings, until the 


as has been outlined by your excellent paper cannot but be con- d 


‘* golden ’’ day comes, when we shall have either union schools or 
the township system, which will obviate all of the difficulties grow- 
ing out of the present trustee system. a 
Mr. Chapin, of Rochester, said one half day of the institute at 
Schenectady was devoted to trustees, and it was an occasion of 
much profit. 
Thompson B. Mackey, of St. Lawrence County, said his efforts 
to get trustees to be present at institutes have not been successful. 
He thought the trustees were willing, but ignorant of their duties. 
Dr. Charles D. McLean, of Brockport Normal School, said good 
results had been secured in Monroe County by a county association 
of school trustees, when the rights and duties of these officers were 
iscussed, 
William H. Cook, commissioner for Washington County, said the 
best work done was by personal conference with the trustee, show- 
ing him what was needed and how to doit. — 
Mr. Ross, of Seneca, made a “‘ characteristic ’’ speech. 
James A. Thayer, of Yates County, said he had written a per- 
sonal letter to each trustee, asking for an annaal conference. 
Marcus N. Horton, of Chenango Couaty, favored the meetings of 
trustees, bat found little encouragement in getting them to attend. 
Charles W. Smith, of Orleans, sent a circular letter to each trus- 
tee, asking their codperation. He favored a meeting of trustees in 
connection with the annual institute. é 
John A. Haig, of St. Lawrence, said in large counties, with 
schools widely scattered, it would be useless to try to get meetings 
of trustees. 
Frederick R. Smith, also of St. Lawrence, suggested that both 
town and institute meetings be recommended by the Association. 


James Sandford, of Westchester, said that his plan was to invite 
the trustees to meet him, when he visited the schools of his district, 


and it had worked well. 
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J. L. Lusk, of Broome County, said that this plan was imprac- 
ticable in his county. The trustees of his rugged district could not 
get together. They get no pay, and they do good work for the 
schools, and deserve honor and praise. 


EVENING SESSION. 


The president called the Association to order at 7.30 p.m. He 
announced as a committee on the re-districting the commissioner 
districts of the state,—Comr. M. N. Horton, of Chenango County ; 
Comr. J. W. Barber, of Washington County; and Comr. John A. 
Haig, of St. Lawrence County. 

The selection of a place of meeting for 1890 was taken up; in- 
vitations were received from Rochester and Batavia. The Associa- 
tion voted to hold the next meeting at Batavia. Comr. Jared Sand- 
ford advocated holding the next meeting in January, 1891, and it 


was voted to commence the meeting on the second Tuesday after the | 


first day of January. 
James H. Hoose, principal of the normal school, offered the fol- 
lowing resolution : 
Resolved, That this Association approves of the efforts that are pat | 
forth in our state to aad in our public schools education in patri 
otism and in citizenship 


William E. Sheldon, of Boston, made remarks indicating the 


-,in substance, by a yea and nay vote of 44 in favor to 12 against, 


ical arguments in favor of the free loan s 
mony in its favor of Dr. Dickinson, of 
intendent of Saginaw, Mich., and others. 
The paper was discussed by Superintendent Foster, of Ithaca, in 
favor of free textbooks, and also by Comr. John J. Kenney, of Rich- 
| mond, and Mr. Sheldon, of Boston, on the same side. 


| AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The president called the meeting to order at 2 p. m., and an- 
nounced the Committee on Resolutions: J. M. Miloe, Ph.D., 
Oneonta, chairman; Comr. J. A. Thayer, Penn Yan ; Comr. 
W. J. Barr, Batavia; Comr. Ida L. Griffin, Mexico; and Comr. 
T. C. Adams, Bedford Station. 

The Township System. 


Professor Sheldon, principal of the Oswego State Normal School, 
made a report of the Committee on the ‘‘ Township System,”’ and 
submitted a bill which will be introduced at the coming session of 
the Legislature. The committee unanimously recommended that 
it be indorsed by the Association. The report was adopted, and 
the committee was continued to urge its passage by the Legislature 


usetts, of the super- 


showing a majority of 32 in favor. The name of Hon. Charles R. 
Skinner, deputy state superintendent of public instruction, was 


great importance of the study of civics in all grades of schools in 
this country, and gave the facts in regard to the wth of this en- 
deavor in the higher institutions, as well as in the public schools. 
The sentiment of iotism inspired in their youth will fit them to 
be better men and women, as well as better citizens, fitted by intel- 
ligence of the civil polity for the practical duties of life, whether in 
private or public. 

Jared Sandford, of Westchester County, and James H. Hoose, 
of Cortland, followed, and emphasized the sentiment of the resolu- 
tion, which was passed by a unanimous rising vote. 

Visit to the Normal School. 

By invitation of Dr. J. H. Hoose, principal, and his associate 
faculty, the members of the Association visited the normal school 
at 8 30 a. m. on Thursday, and were present at the opening of the 
morning session, in the Assembly Hall. A very cordial welcome 
was extended to the visitors by Dr. Hoose. H. R. Sandford, of 
Syracuse, made an impressive address to the pupils. He was fol- 
lowed by Hon. Charles R. Skinner, deputy state superintendent of 
public instruction, and William E. Sheldon, of Boston. At the 
conclusion of these exercises the students retired to their classrooms 
and the members of the Association witnessed class exercises. The 
spiritand work of this State Normal School was of the best type. 
Earnestness and enthusiasm were shown on the part of teachers and 
students. The professional training was of marked excellence. 


SECOND DAY.—MorninG SESSION. 


The Association was called to order by President Knapp, at 10 
a. m., and devotional exercises were conducted by D. W. Stowell, 
Ph. D., of Potsdam State Normal School. 


Grading of Rural Schools. 

The first paper on this topic was by L. F. Stillman, commissioner 
of Cortland County. He said lack of grading and system in the 
rural schools is one of the great obstacles to their highest usefulness. 
He outlined the plan that had been tried in the first commissioner’s 
district of Cortland County. The examinations were made uniform, 
and after a year’s trial a course of study was arranged extending 
over eight years. It has proved a success, and will soon be revised 
and work appropriated to each term of the school year in each 
grade. By ing, the work is advanced step by step, and the 
efforts of unification better promoted. Character is developed by 
the regularity of the work, and the general purposes of a good 
school are secured. 

The second paper on this topic was read by H. D. Nottingham, 
commissioner of Onondaga County, who doubted the success of a 
permanent system of grading for rural schools. Some of the dis- 


tricts have schools only thirty-two weeks, while others have forty | associations, with kindred educational aims and purposes, in one 
grand association. This would harmonize the common interests of 


weeks. It is impossible for a pupil attending only thirty-two 
weeks to do the same amount of work as one attending forty weeks. 
The only way to meet the arbitrary conditions was by securing 
teachers of skill and tact. A poorly graded system ignores the 
difference in the capacity of individual pupils. It cripples the 
bright pupils and discourages the slow minds. The true way is to 
regard the real circumstances and environments of each pupil. 
Machinery will never adapt itself to special needs and conditions. 
Education should meet the children in the country with flexible 
methods, good teaching and good teachers. 
Discussion. 

Leon O. Wiswell, commissioner of Tioga County, said the course 
of study adopted for his county was similar to that in use in Cort- 
land County. It has proved a good thing, and has worked as suc- 
cessfully as could bs reasonably expected. Nothing is better as a 
guide for the teacher than a properly graded course of study pre- 
pared by the commissioner. 

Professor Milne, of the Oneonta Normal School, said there was 
danger in trusting too much to organization. The tact, skill, and 
enthusiasm of the teacher should be blended with the organization. 
The individual teacher,—original and strong in professional power, 
—does not lessen her power to reach the individual papil by grad- 
ing the school. We need both grading and examinations, so far as 
they can be made ussful. We also need a high order of teaching 
power. 

Comr. S. Whitford Maxson, of Jefferson County, said written ex- 
aminations had strength only so far as they commended their infla- 
ence and results to the people. Organization and individuality 
should work together. 

Comr. J. R. Lusk, of Broome County; Commissioner Smith, of 
Orleans; Commissioner Mackey, of St. Lawrence; Comr. Albert 
C. Aldridge, of Oatario; Professor Hawkins, of Albany; Frank 
W. Knapp, of Tompkins County; Comr. Marous N. Horton, of 

@ majority of the s ers fav a graded system for 
schools of New York. 
Textbooks. 


The closing exercise of the session was a paper by A. P. Chapi 
Esq., of Rochester ; topic: ‘‘ Free Textbooks for Public Schools.” 
Mr. Chapin favored the adoption of a law similar to the one in 


added, and placed at the head of this committee. P 
Qualifications of School Commissioners. 


The lar order of business was taken up, and a paper was 
read by Comr. T. B. Mackey, of St. Lawrence County; ic: 
** What Qualifications of School Commissioners Should the Law 
Require ?”’ 

The law of 1889 clearly set forth the specific duties of the 
commissioners,—to examine and certificate teachers, confer with 
trustees, inspect and care for schoolhouses and grounds, etc., and 
do all such duties as may be assigned by the State Department of 
Public Instruction. He must be a man of executive ability, of ster- 
ling common sense, of tact and firmness. He should ignore politics, 
be judicious, study the resources of the district, and insist upon the 
performance of those things which are reasonable He should be 
well educated, of spotless moral character, of tireless energy, and 
have agenuine love for the work. If he has been a practical teacher 
so much the better, and the census of the present commissioners 
shows that a majority have been teachers in the state. In fact all 
except two have been practical teachers, 74 out of 79 commission- 
ers reporting that they have enjoyed the advantages of a higher 
education. They are now faithfully doing the work required by 
law, but they must be a progressive body, demanding salaries 
worthy of the state and the people, whose servants they are. 

A letter was read by the secretary from E. C. Douglas, com- 
missioner of Ulster County, giving views substantially in accord 
with those of Comr. Mackey. He thought the salaries of com- 
missioners should be iner 

Comr. Horton, of Chenango, said it was as just that the com- 
missioners should furnish evidence of fitness for their positions as 
that the teachers should for theirs. There should be legal require- 
ments, and they are perfectly practicable. 

Henry I. Van Hoesen, commissioner of Cortland County, thought 
experience as a teacher and as a commissioner should weigh in favor 
as much as education, 

Comr. Charles W. Smith, of Orleans County, said a practical 
man plus a good education was of value, and we must willingly 
meet reasonable statutory requirements. 

Comr. Barr thought we needed no farther legislation; the le 
had already placed the work mainly in the hands of practical edu- 
cators. 

Supt. Snow, of Auburn, said the people could be trusted to select 
the best men. 

The views of the paper of Comr. Mackey were indorsed by vote 
of the Association. 

Educational Associations. 


Supt. Henry L. Taylor, Ph.D., of Canandaigua, read a r 
on the topic: ‘‘ The Unification "of the Educational Aameutionn 
of the State of New York.’’ He favored the union of all the many 


the educational forces of the state. 
Free Textbooks. 
Comr. J. L. Lusk, offered the following : 


Resolved, That the best interest of education demands the adoptio 
of a free textbook law for all grades of the public schools aod —- 
formity in counties or towns which shall not be changed by any dis. 
trict for five years, without a forfeiture of its portion of the public 
money. Referred to the Committee on Resolutions. 


EVENING SESSION, 


The Association met at 7.15 p m., President Knapp in the 
chair. 
Department of Education. 


An address was delivered of great power and practical value, by 
Hon. Charles R. Skinner, deputy state superintendent of public 
instraction. The educational work, of the state has been nobly 
carried on by the commissioners of the several districts. It is our 
work to see that the children are made good citizens. The duties 
of the school officer require work and if the results are not always 
satisfactory it is not the fault of the willing, intelligent school offi- 
cial or teacher. The school department is ever ready to lend its 
aid. He then proceded to describe the work of the department. 
He said the office was in the ‘‘ best unfinished building ’’ in the 
world. It is located on the ground floor, and all school officers are 
wele me on that floor. On the door is the word “ pull,’’ and all 
you have to do is to follow the direction and come in. Besides the | 
superintendent and deputy there are eleven other persons busy 
every working an in the year. The first daty of each day is to 
open the mail, This is the duty of the deputy superintendent aided 
by an efficient colored lad. The mail is assorted and assigned to 
the several clerks, and the rule is to answer promptly every letter 
the same day, requiring a reply. System prevents the office’s being 
stranded. One man has of the finance department, another 
has charge of all matters relating to statistics, 


m, and cited the testi- 


Statistical. 
11258 Dee 
School Districts, - - - - at 
Teachers, Legalterm,- - ~- 23,412 mg 
Children, OO! ag -  1,008,7 1,033,269 Dec.* 24.514 


“ No. attending sch., 
a Average Daily Attend., 626,212 630,535 Dee.* 4.378 


No. days “118,804,246 116,317,080 34 

10,132 10,114 Ine. 18 
“ Brick, - + = 1,456 1,437 “ 19 

“ Stone, - - ° 360 Dec. 12 


District Quota, About $72. $73 40 Decreaset. 


* Decrease owing to school year closing July 25. 
Decrease oulee to pameeed 4 in number of teachers employed, and no in. 


t 
crease in State appropriation. 


There is also a law clerk who attands to the distribution of the 
school laws. The superintendent attends to all appeals, aided by 
the law clerk. Among all the workers the superintendent is the 
most faithful. He has visited nearly all the counties, and has 
visited many institutes. 

The Cornell scholarships were inaugurated in 1886. Over 300 
young men have been sent to Cornell University during the last 
three years. 

The number of state certificates has increased from 9 to over 
400. There have been over 350 state certificates issued since 1875. 
There are, as a rule, a sufficient number of teachers. Within ten 
years over 6,000 unqualified teachers have — out, and the result 
has been better teachers to fill their places. The uniform system of 
examination is now firmly established, and we think that the time 
will come when it will be established in all parts of the Union. 

He complimented the institute conductors of the state, and said 
that the best possible work was done in the districtinstitutes. They 
are places for work,—no longer holiday seasons for teachers. The 
results are very gratifying. The meetings of the commissioners are 
excellent, and the members are wide-awake, earnest men. The 
department wants the aid of the commissioners, and will heed their 
suggestions. 

He alluded to the teaching of patriotism, and said he would have 
the American flag float over every schoolhouse in the state. Teach 
the children of Washington and the patriots of modern times, 
especially of Abraham Lincoln. 

The Reception. 

At the conclusion of the address of Mr. Skinner the members of 
the Association, in a body, attended the reception given at the 
normal building by Dr. Hoose and the members of the faculty and 
the senior class. It was a delightful social occasion; excellent 
music and an abundant collation were furnished. The normal 
school, under Dr. Hoose’s management, was never more popular 
or prosperous than at present. We never witnessed a more earnest 
and enthusiastic body of students in any school. 


THIRD DAY—MORNING SEsSION. 


Dr. E. A. Sheldon, of Oswego State Normal School, conducted 
the devotional exercises. 

Commissioner Cropsey, of Kings County, read a paper on ‘‘ State 
Aid for Public Schools.’’ 

Hov. R T. Peck, of Cortland County, addressed the Assacia- 
tion, favoring state 

Commissioner Mackey offered a resolution favoring the increase 
of the quota, the general appropriation, or both. 

Dr. Hoose his paper on ‘‘ The Qualification for Admission 
to Training Classes in Union Schools and Academies.’’ It was an 
able, exhaustive, and well written paper, and listened to with much 
interest. 

Inspector Hawkins, in remarks, thought that Dr. Hoose had 
accomplished a great work, judging from the facts presented. 

Dr. E. A. Sheldon moved a committee from this body to meet 
with the committees from the association of normal principals and 
academies, and that the president, Commissioner Knapp, be chair- 
man of that committee. 

Commissioner Horton read his report on a redivision of the state 
into school commissioner districts. 

Committee on Legislation.—Comr. J. L. Lusk, Broome County ; 
Comr. Jared Sanford, Westchester County; Comr. S. W. Maxson, 
Jefferson County; John J. Callanan, Albany County; Comr. Chas. 
W. Smith, Orleans County; Comr. Robert W. Jones, Lewis County ; 
Comr. Mark Finley, Wayne County. 

Committee on Relating Schools of the State.—Comr. E. B. Knapp; 
Instructor H, R. Sanford; Commissioner Horton, of Chenango ; 
Commissioner Hawkins of Broome. ° 


Officers Elected. 


President—E. J. Swift, Forestville, Chautauqua County. 

First Vice President—Comr, S, W. Moxson, Adams Center, 
Jefferson County. 

Second Vice President—Comr. A. G. Cropsey, Kings County. 
° Secretary —H. J. Callanan, Albany County; Miss Griffin, Oswego 

‘ounty. 

Treasurer —H. R. Sandford. 

Treasuryship Agent—A. P, Chapin. 


Resolutions. 


Resolutions were passed favoring free textbooks under a ‘own- 
ship system; also grading country schools, and confidence io the 
department work. Comr. J. L. Lusk was thanked for the framed 


Jac simile copy of the Declaration of Independence and for the 


American flag, which shall be constant reminders that on patriotic 
teachings rest the future hope of this republic. The retiring officers 
were congratulated on their successful meeting. Thanks were ten- 
dered Commissioner Stillman, chairman of the entertainment com- 
mittee; also to Dr. J. H. Hoote for his elegant reception. Signed, 
Dr. J. M. Milne, of Oneonta, and others. 


The name of God is spelled in four letters in almost every lan- 


force in the state of Massachusetts. He stated the usual econom- 


Financial. 

1889. 1888, 

Receipts,- - - . - $18,604,605 17,369 

ures, - = 15,876,845 14,980, "896,004 | 

Teachers’ Wages,- - 9,804,604 9,676 091 128513 

49,742 44,055 4,887 

Schoolhouses, sites, ete., -  3,744'560 2,866,522 “ 878038 


guage. In Arabian it is Alla; East Indian, Zeul or Esgi; Egypt- 
ian, Zeut or Aumn; French, Dien; Hebrew, Adon; Irisb, Dich; 
Japanese, Zain; Latin, Deus; Malayan, Eesl; Persian, Syra; 
Peruvian, Lian; Tartarian, Tgan; Turkish, Addi; Scandinavian, 
Odin ; Spanish, Dios; Swedish, Oodd; Syriac, Adad. 


COMMON MINERALS. 


A specific, practical guide for the use of the ordinary teacher, showing what can be 


Science Guide No 


THIRTY-SIX OB 
By HENRY LINCOLN LESSONS: 


Master 4 George Putnam School, Boston. 
- - = - = + 80 pages, Paper. Price, 30 cents. 


done b 
pupils under ordinary circumstances. The plan induces and cultivates the scientific habit of thinking aud methods of Reeded, names of reference books, information on additional minerals, and a chapter on 


working. The lessons lead the pupils to see the truth, state it and at th 

ork same t 
uainted with common miverals, and to make collections of their own. practle 
the ordinary school year of forty weeks, by devoting one hour each week to the work. 4 


D. Cc. HEATH & co., Publishers, 


call 


methods of forming a mineralogical cabinet are added. 


pecimens to Illustrate, from 50 cents to $10 00. 


8 
Other } 
A list of simple mon ths samme sub ect are Mlyatt’s About Pebbles, 10 cents; Crosby's Com- 


irst Lesson« in Minerals, 10 cents. 
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THE W.C. T. U. 


SCIENTIFIC TEMPERANCE EDUCATION 
WORK. 


Five hundred or more able-brained women, rep- 
resenting 250,000 other women in every state and 
territory in the Union, all engaged in a determined 
battle against the saloon, is what one sees at the 
great annual convention of the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union, now in session in Chicago. 

Probably no one department among the forty in 
which these women are working, is more directly 
in the line of accomplishing the purposes of the 
organization, than the Department of Scientific 
Temperance Instruction, of which Mrs. Mary H. 
Hunt, of Massachusetts, is the originator and 
prime mover. 

A large map of the United States, hung on the 
walls of the convention building, represents in 
white the territory covered by temperance educa- 
tion laws, and in black that which is without. 

A list of books sets forth the names of a dozen 
or more manuals of instruction which have been 
submitted to the supervision of the superintendent 
of this department, Mrs. Hunt, while in prepara- 
tion, and have received her indorsement because of 
their satisfactory teaching on this subject. 

It has probably never before been given to any 
one person to lead a movement which is destined 
to tell so much on the future as this. Only a gen- 
ius for influencing public opinion ‘and for organiz- 
ing and directing undisciplined and widely scat- 
tered forces could have given so great an impetus 
to so great a movement in so short a time. 

The following are extracts from the report of 
this department : 


Within seven years the legislatures of 
seven states and the National Congress have e 
the science of temperance a mandatory study in 
schools under their control. Only eleven states 
now remain without this legislation. Long before 
the next decade closes scientific temperance will be 
a compulsory study in every public school in this 
republic, 

** The lack of a variety of suitable school man- 
uals to teach this topic seemed an insurmountable 
obstacle at first. To urge the exclusive adoption 
of the tirst books that met the need, and, as long 
as they were the only ones that did this, to oppose 
unworthy books, urging their revision, was an ob- 
vious, though not pleasant duty, that is no longer 
imposed, for the revision of defective books and 
the preparation of other good ones is the great 
victory for scientific temperance of this year. 

‘* As a result of our unflinching refusal for four 
years to indorse books on this topic that fell below 
our standards, and of the hard work of the past 
year, we now report as many good, well-graded 
temperance physiologies, bearing our indorsement 
because conforming to our standards, as there are 
school textbooks on most other topics. These are 
issued by different publishers, and among their 
authors are names known to national and inter- 
national fame, 

‘* We have now four series we commend, each 
consisting of a well-graded primary, intermediate, 
and high-school book. 

‘* The best laws and the best books are useless 
without interested teachers, but each year shows 
the teachers more ready to adopt practical meth- 
ods as fast as these are develo and presented. 
This year teachers are repo as doing more and 
better work than ever before. 

“* While it is yet hardly time to look for results 
from this work, reports coming from all parts of 
the country testify that public opinion is being in- 
fluenced by what is taught in the schools, that 
classes of people inaccessible by other instrumen- 
talities are being reached ; that in many cases the 
habits of parents are being changed, and that a 
paces is in training for whom the saloon will 

ve no attractions. These results are most 
marked where these laws are best enforced with 
our endorsed textbooks in the hands of the ~— 

** Give us time enough, and good-bye to the hal- 
lacination abroad in the land that there is some- 
thing good in alcohol for beverage purposes, and 

ood-bye to the saloon that cannot exist after that 
lucination is dispelled. 

‘* The great events in history that we call prog- 
ress have been the slow fruitage of seeds of truth 
sown in the human mind. A little more than five 
hundred years ago Wycliffe translated the Bible 
into English. Volumes were chained to reading 

in open churches, and the printing press 
that followed gave truth a wider hearing. As 
surely as Luther and the Reformation were the 
sequel of the open Bible in the language of the 
people, as surely as constitutional liberty followed 
the Magna Charta and the printing press, so surely 
will aleohol be abolished from the habits of the 
people who have learned through the schools of its 
evil nature and effects, and so surely will the over- 
throw of the saloon follow the enactment of these 
scientific temperance laws and the study of these 
temperance textbooks, both of which are echoes of 
the primordial decree, ‘ Let there be light.’ ”” 


Wait An AGENCY THAT 
yes, the only agency seems to enjo 
dwelling on these words is the Codperative, 70 
Dearborn street, Chicago. Write them and find 


oat whether they of all teachers’ agencies do not 
deserve 


the title “The agency that fills places.”” 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


COLORADO, 

The State Editor, 8. B. GRAFTON, Manitou. 

he cause of education is progressing all along 
the line. More institutes are being hela. and more 
associalions organized than ever before. State Su- 
perintendent Dick is abroad marshalling his forces. 
The teachers’ examinations are gradually becomi 
more rigid. Many school boards have olentel 
resolutions that they will employ no teachers but 
those who hold first grade certificates. A great 
many tourists with their families come to Colorado 
to spend the winter in the different towns through- 
out the state. They are surprised to find that 
their children can enter here just where they left 
off oe eastern homes and make equal advance- 
men 


IOWA, 
State Editor, ORION C. SCOTT, Oskaloosa. 
a Blanchard, of Rock Rapids, hasbeenre- 
1 for a term of two years, with an inecease 
of $200 in salary. 
Supt. J. H. Landis, of Van Buren County, is 
ped the leading county superintendents of the 


The nominees for the office of State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction are: Hon. Henry 
Sabin, Republican, the present incumbent; Prin- 
cipal Thomas M. Irish, Democrat, in charge of 
third ward school, Dabuque, during the past 
twenty-one years; Prof. T. F. Tobin, Greenback, 
conductor of a private school in Vinton. 

Mr. O. P. Bostwick, formerly of the Galena 

Ill.) schools is the new superintendent of the 

linton schools vice Supt. R S. Bingham, who has 
gone with his family to Tacoma, W. T., to engage 
in business. Mr. Bingham, during his long and 
successful service in the school work of the state 
in Marengo, Cedar Falls, and Clinton, made many 
friends, who regret his departure. 

The growth and prosperity of the State Normal 
School at Cedar Falls may be judged from the 
following facts taken from the last catalogues : 

Class ’85 enrolled 34 and graduated 28. 
oe "86 “ 21 19. 
ST 28 “e 24, 
** 190 will-enroll 85. 

The State University is ring under the 
management of President Sharles A. Schaeffer. 
The year opens with the largest enrollment in the 
history of the university. 


MINNESOTA, 
State Editor, V. G@. CURTIS, Winona. 

The new building of the Pillsbury Academy, 
has just been formally dedicated, at the city of 
Owatonna. This building is the gift of George A. 
Pillsbury, of Minneapolis, to the Baptist denomi- 
nation in the state, and it reflects the highest honor 
upon the benevolent spirit and broad liberality of 
its generous founder. It is a fine structure, both 
architecturally and as to its interior arrangement. 
It is of red pressed brick and brown stone, and of 
the Romanesque style. The building is heated by 
steam and supplied with the newest and best of 
conveniences. The total cost will be in the 
neighborhood of $76,000. This academy has al- 
ready become known as one of the leading educa- 
tional institutions of the state, and its many 
friends look for a marked increase in its growth 
now that it is so splendidly equipped. Pillsbury 
Hall,—a model ladies’ home,—erected two years 
ago by the same generous giver, is also an elegant 
building, and admirably adapted for the purpose 
for which it was intended. The trustees of the 
academy have selected Prof. James W. Ford, 
former Dean of the faculty of Madison (Wis.) 
University as principal of the institution. Miss 
Mary Conant, for eight years principal of Cook 
Academy at Havana, N. Y., has been appointed 


as preceptress. 

Carleton College, at Northfield,—president, J . 
W. Strong,—has opened for the fall term with 
205 students. Dr. Edward Williams, of Philadel- 
phia, has recently given $15,000 to buy a 16 in. 
telescope for the observatory of the college. The 
same gentleman is the founder of Williams’ Hall, 
erected in 1881. 

The Scandinavian College at Northfield, called 
the St. Olaf, opens very favorably. Prof. John 
Nordgaard takes charge of the department of 
Norwegian. 


WISCONSIN. 
State Editor, C. W. CABEEN, Neenah. 
Through the recent death ot Mr. Lewis Funk, 
principal of the Seventh Ward School, Milwau- 
kee loses one of her ablest and most conscientious 
teachers. Mr. Funk was a graduate of Platteville 
Normal School, and soon after graduation went to 
Bay View, now the seventeenth ward, where he re- 
mained twelve years or more, resigning to accept 
the princi ip of the Seventeenth Ward School. 
. L. N. Stewart, one of the oldest and best 
known teachers in the state, has just been elected 
Superintendent of the Janesville school, vice C. H. 
Keyes, who has resigned in order to enter upon the 
practice of law in Sheboygan. Mr. Stewart is the 
author of a work on —- of teaching that has 
n very favorably received. 

deat! institute was Sat- 
urday, October 26, at 'rofessors 

Harvey and Gillan were the conductors. 
Kau Kauna has recently by to aay sub- 

tial high school building in the near future. 

an ie N. Maller, of Winnebago County, has 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 


Relieves mental and physical exhaustion. 


arranged for a series of meetings of the teachers 
of the county, to continue through the winter and 
Spring. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


MAINE, 
Colby University, Waterville, has introduced 
compulsory gymnasium work. 
Col. Charles G. C. Thornton, of Boston, is in- 
tending to donate a bell for use in the new build- 
ing of Thornton Academy, Saco. The academy 
was named in honor of Mr. Thornton’s grand- 
father. 
The names of those who are to take part in the 
commencemennt of the State College have been 
announced, 

NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
There are twenty-eight pupils at the Hanover 
State Agricultural Colleges” 

Miss Carrie R. Hutchins is to be the principal 

of the Keene evening school. 


VERMONT. 

The district schools, which are closing all over 
the state, show great improvement over a year ago, 
as far as can be ascertained. The new school law 
will help all when once it is fairly under way. 

The State University at Burlington has received 

$1,000 from the late Charles W. Rich. It is to 
be used to found a scholarship for students from 
Swanton. 
Superintendent Dunbar, of Windsor County, 
has been making a tour of some of the schools of 
his superintendency, and reports them in excellent 
condition. This speaks well for the teachers in 
that county. 

All the academies of the state are fuller than 
for several years. A large percentage of the 
pupils are from other states. : 

e United States flag was raised over the 
ublic school building at Bennington in 1873. 
This is sup to be the first introduction of the 
national colors to any school inthe country. Other 
schools in the state followed the example, until 
now a school without the flag is a rarity. Un- 
doubtedly Burlington leads the van in the quality 
of the flags owned by the schools. A. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


The Ware School Committee has decided to 
hold six (instead of five) hour sessions in the dis- 
trict school. 

The institute held at Peabody, Nov. 8, by Secre- 
tary J. W. Dickinson, was well attended by teach- 
ers from Danvers, Middleton, Lynnfield, and 
Peabody. The exercises consisted of talks on 
practical methods of kindergarten work in the pri- 
mary schools, primary ing, arithmetic, draw- 
ing, and history. 

The State Board of Education held an institute 
at Tewksbury, Nov. 8, which was well attended. 

About four hundred of the members of the 
Wells School Association and their friends held a 
reunion at the school building, Nov. 7. 

A teachers’ institute is to be held at the South 
Yarmouth High School, Nov. 14. The speakers 
are: Mr. J. W. Dickinson, on the ‘ Application 
of the Principles of Teaching’’; Mr. G. A. Wal- 
ton, on ‘‘ Penmanship’’; Mr. G. I. Aldrich, on 
“* Arithmetic ’’; Miss J. S. Horne, on ‘‘ Read- 
ing’’; Mr. A. C. Boyden, on ‘‘ Physiology of 
History’’; Mr. H. T. Bailey, on ‘' Drawing.” 

Mr. L. Hodges has been appointed master of 
Latin in the Belmont High School. Mr. Hodges 
graduated from Harvard in the class of ’83. 

Mr. A. R. Morse, of Franklin, has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the truant school to be 
established at Walpole. Mrs. Morse is to be the 
matron. 


KHODE ISLAND, 


Hon. Rowland Hazard, of Peace Dale, is to suc- 
ceed the late ex-Governor Horace Fairbanks, as 
trustee of Phillips-Andover Academy and of the 
Andover Theological Seminary. 


CONNECTICUT, 


The New England College Presidents met at 
New Haven, Nov. 8 and 9. —e the subjects 
discussed were the advisability of direction in the 
choice of elective studies by the faculties, the sig- 
nificance of the terms B. A. and M. A., and the 
advisability of condensing the four years’ course 
of study into a three years’ course. President 
Eliot thought that by elimination and better ar- 
rangement a years’ course would be as ben- 
ficial as is the present four years’ course. Presi- 
dent Dwight, of Yale, presided, and the followin 
delegates were present from their ctive col- 
leges: Harvard — President Eliot and Professor 
James; Yale— President Dwight and Professor 
Newton; Brown—President Andrews and Profes- 
sor Clark; Williams—President Carter and Pro- 
fessor Hewitt ; Amherst — Professor Gorman; 
Trinity—Presideat Smith and Professor McCook ; 
Dartmouth — President Bartlett and Professor 
Richards; Tufts—President Capen and Professor 
Fay; Boston University — President Warren and 
Professor Bowen ; Wesleyan— President Raymond 
and Professor Rice; Bowdoin — President Hyde 
and Professor Chapman. 

At the recent convention of the state teachers 
at Hartford, Messrs. C. D. Hine, F. F. Barrows, 
C. F. Carroll, George H. Tracy, and Charles 
Northend, were deputed to devise an appro- 
method manifesting to the 

Barnard the society’s appreciation 0 
bis exxnest work in behalf of the public schools of 
Connecticut. 


Ir you are a essional lecturer, or an occa- 
reader, send your ad- 
dress and newspaper clippings to The Teachers 


Codperative Association, 70-72 Dearborn street, 
Chicago. They want to correspond with you. 


GENERAL EPITOME. 


[From November 5 to November 11, inclusive.) 


— Heavy northeast gale on Cape Cod coast. 
— Petersburg, Va., visited by a disastrous fire. 
— Terrible accident on the Pennsylvania rail- 


— New departments organized at Clark Uni- 


— Conference of college presidents in New 
Haven, Ct. 

— Revoluiionary circulars issued by the Chicago 
anarchists. 

— The Pope soon to issue an encyclical on the 

st breweries 

— St. Louis brew to into the hands of 
— University of Pennsylvania adopts coéd 
tion a form, 

— New York committee decides u site for 
the World’s Fair, north of Central a 

— Seven fatalities from the flood of molten 
metal in the Colebrook furnace near Lebanon, Pa. 

— One of the severest snow storms in the his- 
ave of New Mexico does great damage to live 


— Big demonstration of Orangemen at Otta 
the government’s action in regar 
commissioner of navigation, to sneceed 
Co 

— Ex ary of State Bayard and Miss M 
W. Clymer married in the pt of many diss 
tinguished guests. 


HOPE FOR THE SICK. 
ONE REMEDY FOR ONE DISEASE, 
[¥rom Medical Journal.) 


‘* The four greatest medical centers of the world 
are London, Paris, Berlin, and Vienna. These 
cities have immense hospitals teeming with suffer- 


ing humanity. Crowds of students throng the 


wards, studying under the Professors in charge. 
The most pronounced physicians of the world teach 
and practice here, and the institutions are store- 
houses of medical knowledge and experience. With 
a view of making this experience available to the 
public the Hospital Remedy Co. at great expense 
secured the prescriptions of these hospitals, pre- 
pared the specifics, and although it would cost 
from $25 to $100 to secure the attention of their 
aan originators, yet in this way these 
valuable medicines are sold at the price of the 
quack nt medicines that flood the market and 
absurdly claim to cure every ill from a single 
bottle. The want always felt for a reliable class 
of domestic remedies is now filled with perfect 
satisfaction. The Hospital Remedies make no un- 
reasonable claims. The specific for Catarrh cures 
that and nothing else; so with the specific for 
Bronchitis, Consumption, and Lung Troubles ; 
Rheumatism is cured by No. 3, while troubles of 
Digestion, Stomach, Liver, and Kidneys have their 
own cure. To these is added a specific for Fever 
and Ague, one for female weakness,—a general 
tonic and blood-maker that makes blood and gives 
form and fullness,— and an incomparable remedy 
for Nervous Debility.’’ These remedies are all 
sold on an absolute guarantee to do what is claimed 
for them. 

A circular describing this new method of treat- 
ing disease is sent free on application by Hos- 
PITAL REMEDY COMPANY, Toronto, Canada, 
Sole Proprietors. 


—In apple pie order,—the Yankee stomach, 
three times a day. 

The poultryman’s (h)ensign,— ‘‘ Spring Chick 
ens, 

Always at pa value,—The daughter of a rich 


man, 
When the season’s over,—When you spill the 
mustard. 
— Detroit Free P ress, 


Most Tracers’ AcGENcies “ shut up 
shop”’ after the Fall term commences, and the 
‘* goes to Europe,’’ or if his success has 
been poor he teaches a country school at Mud- 
bottom, Ill.,—or possibly canvasses for Bibles. 
But the Teachers’ Coéperative Association is still 
hard at work. Nine places they filled Oct. 2nd,— 
given in the advertising columu,—shows that they 
are sticking right by the helm and are determined 
there shall be no ‘‘ dull season,’’ till all teachers 
are placed. Write them early for Jan. Ist open- 
ings. Address 70-72 Dearborn street, Chicago; 
Orville Brewer, Manager. 


AFTER ALL, of what use is a teachers’ agency 
if it does not ‘fill places’? Nota place here 
and there in such institutions as Spring Hollow 
College, Mudtown Academy and the American 
Eagle National University where teachers never 
get their pay, but good substantial positions in 
leading institutions and in the public schools of 
important towns and cities. The Teachers’ Codp- 
erative Association, 70 Dearborn street, Chicago, 
courts investigation and comparison on the one 
point ‘‘ places filled.’’ It does not claim that it is 
the only agency that fills positions, but it does 
claim that it is the only agency that fills positions 
west of New York State, the only one that can 
show any substantial list of positions filled in 
Ohio, Indiana, Lilinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, and 
all states west. If Eastern teachers are not 
wedded to the old rocks they should write to this 


ney for circulars. Address Orville Brewer, 
Tenens, 70 Dearborn street, Chicago, 
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} hrough Us 
Some Recent Publications. Order Your Periodicals g 
Author Publisher. Price. 
Dear Old Story Tellers’. » Adams D Lothrop & Co, Boston "$1.00 
aiden” “ os 1 00 or 1 - 
e 88 0: Swan . 
in the Secondary School. McDonald Willard Small. Boston 1 
Smeriean Poet's Calendar for 1890... Houghton, Mifflin & Qo, Bost 1 00 11) | 
Ausiem Staats. D.C Heath & Co, Boston 
Tales. . . . . . oliman 25 
French Syntax. . Storrs os 1% ON AGENCY 
Lead rs. . . . . . Ferris D Ap leton & Co, N y 
‘io THE NEW ENGLAND SUBSCRIPTI 
William Lloyd Garrison. . ° Garrison Century Co, New York FoR —— 
Fal u . . . 
One Merrie Christmas Time. 75 Teachers, Librarians, and Clubs. 
4 Longmans, Green, & Co, NY 1450] CYAVE MONEY by subscribing through this Agency for your pe dicals or 
Chemical and Physical Studies in the Metamorphism y,ying “ “ “ « 495 the coming year. Any person, library, or magazine club desiring to subscribe for various mag- 
of Rocks. ° . ° . ’ azines, can do so through us at the greatest economy of time and expense. The only condition 
NY 2 50 ’ roug 
‘and Proper Uses. Bro 75 | is, to order two or more azines or ne rs, thus obtaining the club rates. 
rds, or more maga: ~ 
ic for P atory and High Schools and The following list comprises but a small portion of the magazines and newspap hich we 
supply at club rates. Patrons may add to their list new subscriptions for any periodicals at any time, 
| TES a eae @ P Putnam's Sons, N Y 1 75] and, with very few exceptions, they can expect the ordinary club discount. 
Poetry for Children. . b Charles Seribner’s Sons, N Y 1 00 
The Life Work of the Author of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” McCray Funk & Wagnalis, N MONTHLY 
Price. Rates. 
American Journal of Philology. . .-. $3 00 $275 | Popular Science Monthly, ......--.... 500 435 
PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. T Atlantic Monthly, 400 "3 40 Popular Educator, 200 90 
29 LLC. EAA[ [Canada Educational Monthly, ....... ; terly Review (English Edition), 400 3 50 
tisement of Rogers’ Groups of Statuary in the | 150 
JouRNAL of this week. The latest, ‘‘ Fighting You press Chautauqua Young Folks’ Journal, 1 00 cvs 2 85 
9s hich Mr. J h Common School Education, .. ........ 1 00 90 | Shakes seoseeeccescccesesseess 150 1 40 
Bob,’’ is a statuette whic Contempor Review (N.Y. reprint), 460 4 10 St. Nicholas, 275 
Soe re he b ult on Eclectic 500 435 | Van Nostrand’s Engineering Mag., 500 450 
The Rivals.’’ It is exceedingly striking in its d / Edinburgh Review Y. ze int), 8 00 2 9% 240 225 
i gard iti "q eview ng. on), 
These groups are among the best object lessons re Harper’s Magazine, ... .....+. .-.+06. 400 8 40 Price. Rates. 
for training the student of art to discriminate be- rest. Household, The (Vt.), 110 9 | Advance, elle 
tween the common and ordinary forms, and that Indiana School Journal, 150 130 
which is beautiful and esthetic. Nothing could) Price, $26.00. PHOTOGRAPHS| Journal of Speculative Philosophy, 300 245 
be more appropriate or welcome for a holiday | toaded for 100 Pictures. WITH THE KODAK. | Leslie's Sunday Magazine, .......... 250 225 | Educational News, - - - - 150 130 
ft than one of the artistic groups of statuary Topulas Weekly (Toronto, - 
i i i i i easan ours, pe! . e 
hi rs, For sale by all Photo. Stock Dealers. Macmillan’s Magazine, 8 00 215 Peo le iy 2 00 
ot clay-| Send for copy of Kodak Primer, with sample Magazine of 350 325 | Independent, 
cleansed with soap and water. Each group is : Nineteenth Century (N. ¥. reprint), 450 410 |N. V. Nation, - | - - - - 800 290 
packed separately in sawdust when sent to a dis- he Kastman ale all UO, | Nortn american Review, 500 440 | N.Y. Tribune (Weekly). - - 125 110 
ivi irecti «Women, ....... 
and a label on the box giving directions for ROCHESTER, N. Y. - el 
ing. There are many subjects among these Political Science Quarterly. ......... 300 260 Both to one address, - - 70 6 20 
groups specially calculated to interest teachers Popular Science News, ... -...+.+-... 100 90 | Watchman (new) only, - - - 250 225 
Youth’s Companion (new) only, - 175 1 50 


and students, and we heartily commend them to 
our readers. The large number scattered over 
the world is a guarantee of the appreciation in 
which they are held. They are given largely for 
wedding and holiday presents, for which they are 


particularly appropriate. As this season is now ruling passion.”’—Harper’s Bazar. 


rapidly approaching, we advise our readers to send 
at once for the new illustrated catalogue, which 
gives the representation of each group, and the 


price. Orders can besent to John Rogers, 14 West! satisfactory, as thousands of despairing patients 
12th St., New York, or they may be procured of |can testify. A trustworthy medical writer says: 
his agents in all the principal cities of the country. | ‘‘ Proper local treatment is positively necessary to 
They will be promptly forwarded by freight or| success, but most of the remedies in general use 
by physicians afford but temporary benefit. A 
_ cure cannot be expected from snuffs, powders, 

Mr. Morris EARLE, of the late firm of Morris | douches, and washes.” Ely’s Cream Balm is a 
Earle & Co., 1016 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, |"emedy which combines the important requisites 
desires to inform his friends and former customers, | Of quick action, specific curative power with per- 


express, as directed, 


that he is now a member of the firm of Williams, 
Brown, & Earle, 33, 35, and 39 South Tenth Street, 
corner of Chestnut. The new firm has been appoint- 
ed sole agents in the United States for Messrs. R. 
& J. Beck of London, the well known manufact- 
urers of Microscopes and ‘‘Autograph’’ Photograh- 
ic Lenses. In addition to the unexcelled manu- 
factures of the latter goods, there will be a com- 
plete stock of all the best goods of foreign or 
domestic manufacture pertaining to the business. 
Mr. Earle will give his personal attention to the 
Photographic Supplies, Photographic Printing, 
and Microscopical branches of the business, and 
solicits for the new firm a continuance of the fa- 
vors extended in the past. 
WILLIAMS, Brown, & EARLE 


Mathematical, Optical, Photographic, and Micro-. 
scopical Supplies, 


83, 85, and 39 So. 10th St., Philadelphia. 


E. Miriam CoyYRIERE, provides the best 
teachers for private pupils, families, schools and 
colleges. Since 1880 many hundreds of teachers, 
both foreign and American, have been eligibly 


placed and given complete satisfaction. Some 
are distinguished educators of wide reputation. 
Among them are now upon the lists of this office 
mag of the best institutions of America and 


urope. Systematic records are kept of their |¢ 


qualifications and social standing. The informa- 
tion acquired regarding teachers gives unusual 
facilities for obtaining the best talent. 


IMPORTANT.—When visi New York City, 
Save Baggage Express and Hire, and stop 
Union opposite Grand Cen- 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and w 
Wards per day. European plan. Elevators and 
Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cers, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
on live better for less money at the Grand Union 

otel than any other first-class hotel in the city, 


Rand, MCNALLY, & Co.’s maps secured a 
a silver medal, the highest award allowed to maps 
at the Paris Exposition of 1889. 


—** Love all, trust a few,’’ but always trust an 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


— *‘ Does your teacher ever get mad ?”’ 
** Yes, indeed. I am often the victim of his 


THE USUAL treatment of catarrh is very un- 


fect safety and pleasantness to the patient. 


— ** Don’t you know how to spell ?’’ asked the 
ex ated teacher of the extremely phonetic 
boy. ‘Oh, yes,” said the boy. ‘‘I know how 
to spell well enough, but the men who made the 
dictionaries don’t seem to.’’—Somerville Journal. 


ADVICE TO MoTHERS.— Mrs. Winslow's Sooth- 
ing Syrup should always be used when children are 
cutting teeth. It relieves the little sufferer at once ; 
it produces natural, quiet sleep by relieving the 
child from pain, and the little cherub awakes as 
** bright as a button.’’ It is very pleasant to taste. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays the 
pein, relieves wind, regulates the bowels, and is the 
known remedy for diarrhea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes. 25 cents a bottle. 
— It is not always safe to judge from appear- 
ances, but it is pretty safe to judge beat dis- 
appearances, at least in the case of defaulters.— 
Boston Courier. 
CATARRH CURED. 


A-.clergyman, after years of suffering from that 
loathsome disease Catarrh,and vainly tryin every known 


“When I grow said a six-year-old 
‘‘shan’t I feel strange for a day or two?’ —Ad- 
vance. 

—The tourist’s maxim in Paris is said to be: 
came, I saw, Ei-ffel.”’ 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old physician, retired from practice 

laced in his hands by an East India Eietomaty tae 

rmula of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy 
and permanent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, 
Catarrh, Asthma, and all Throat and Lung affections, 
also a postive and radical cure for Nervous Debility 
and all Nervous Complaints. Having tested its 

ds 


man, French, or English, with full directi . 


Esterbrook Steel Pen for its general reliability. 
Ask your stationer for them. 


SEND FOR OUR CATALOGUE OF EDUVCATIONAL Books, 


Address 


Correspondence solicited with Teachers and all members of Reading Circles. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


IMPROVED BLACKBOARD STENCILS. 


They are a Great Relief to Teachers. 


LIST OF MAPS, 
9. British Isles, 
10. West Indies. 
11. United States. 


1, Eastern Hemisphere. 
2. Western Hemisphere, 
3. North America. 


kw” ORDER BY NUMBERS, 


Don’t be Without Them. 


15. Southern States, 
Western Division. 
16. Central States, 


4. South America. 12. New England States. Eastern Division. 
5. Europe. 13. Middle Atlantic States. 17. Central States, 
6. Asia. 14. Southern States, Western Division. 
7. Africa. Eastern Division. 18. Pacific States. 
8. Australia. and Territories. 

The above Maps are on paper 24 by 36 inches, showing the location of the principal Mountains, Lakes, 

Rivers, Cities, Political Divisions. Price of each, 10 cents. 
LIST OF AUTHORS AND NOTED MEN. 
55. Fraaklin. 140. Longfellow. 146. Tennyson. 
56. Washington. 141. Whittier. 147. Wm. C. B t. 
57. Lincoln. 142, Oliver Wendell Holmes. 193. Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
* o— 143. Ralph Waldo Emerson. 194, Jas, Russell Lowell. 
Size, 18 by 24 inches. Price, 5 cents each, 
MISCELLANEOUS DESICNS. 

1. Cat. 21. Swan. 43. Camel, 155. Rice Plant and Birds. 
2. Dog. 22, Turkey. 44. Bear. 156. Tobasco Plant. 
6. Stag. 24. Eagle. 45. Rabbit. 157. Pine Apple. 
8. Horse. 25. Hawk. 46. Squirrel. 163. Hemp Plant. 
11. Sheep. 26. Owl. 52. Lobster. 164, Mulberry Silk- worm 
12. Cow. 88. Fox. and Cocoon. 
13. Cow and Calf. 39. Wolf. 135, Flax. 166. Banana Tree and Fruit. 
17. Hen and Chicks. 40, 136. Cotton Plant, 170. Rubber Tree. 
18, Chicks, large. 41. Tiger. 137. Sagar Cane. 171. Panther. 

. Goose. . Elephant. 138. Tea Plant. 139. Coffee Plant. 
20. Dack. . Seal, 161, Whale. 


_ NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass 


COLLEGE AND SCHOOL. 


he New Monthly Magazine for 
TEACHERS, STUDENTS, PARENTS, 
10 cents a copy; $1.00 a year. 
A Magazine for BUSY PEOPLE, 


POCKET PRINTER 25° 
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eat case. Will set up any mame quick! 
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THE GIsTs THINGS, 


Special Inducements to Clubs of Five or Ten. 
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@ ound @ prescription which completely 
mn " cured and saved him from death. Any sufferer from this 
p readful disease sending a self-addressed stamped enve- 
ope to Prof. J. A. LAWRENOE, 88 Warren Street, New 
’ York, will receive the recipe free of charge. cow 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


— St. Nicholas for November appears in a larger 
and plainer type and with more than enough extra 
pages to accommodate the increase of size without 
loss of material. ‘‘ Intercollegiate Foot-ball in 
America,” a fine explanation of the plays upon 
the field, by Walter Camp, is introductory to an 
account of famous plays that have been made by 
well-known experts of Yale, Harvard, Princeton, 
and other universities and colleges. ‘‘ Coursi 
with Greyhounds in Southern California,” by ri 
F. Holder, and “‘A Pueblo Rabbit-Hunt,’”’ by 
Cc. L. Lummis present in instructive juxtaposition 
tho savage and the civilized methods of bunting 
the jack-rabbit of the West. Julian Hawthorne 
contributes an Egyptian parable called ‘‘ The 
Child and the Pyramid,’’ and Prof. Boyesen tells 
a thoroughly modern story of ‘‘ The Poet of the 
Hampstead Centennial.’’ There are other fine 
pieces which deserve recognition, among them 
‘*The Prince and the Brewer’s Son,’’ by Eliza- 
beth Baleh. There are also pieces in prose or 
verse by Sophie Swett, Emma W. Demeritt, Helen 
Thayer Hutchison, John Russell Coryell, Ada 
M. Trotter, Hattie Whitney, Mary E. Wilkins, 
and others, a report of the Agassiz Association, a 
jolly bit of nonsense verse by Laura E. Richards, 
and enough pictures, information, and amusement 
to crowd the pages of this magazine, which not 
only delights gos readers, but will well repay 
their elders for the time it takes to examine it. 
Of course every one will buy the Christmas num- 
ber,—and there is no reason why they should not 
have this. It begins a new volume,—the seven- 
teenth. New York: The Century Co. 


— Scribner’s Magazine for November contains a 
third African article; notable papers of Prof. 
Henry Drummond and Joseph Thomson; a dis- 
cussion of some startling problems in Interna- 
tional Law affecting the United States in the event 
of another European war; the description of an 
old Spanish university by a well-known novelist ; 
an explanation of the relation of electricity to 
health by a high medical authority; an army 
surgeon’s account of the modern Sanitary Corps 
which relieves the sick and wounded; and inter- 
esting essays, fiction, and poems. Most of the 
articles are richly illustrated. The following table 
of contents will show our readers the grand attrac- 
tions of this magazine: ‘‘ Emin Pasha,’’ governor 
of the equatorial provinces of Africa; ‘‘ Where 
Emin Is,’’ by Colonel H. G. Pront (illustra- 
tions); Mortis Dignitas,’’ by Richard E, Bar- 
ton; ‘‘ The Effect on American Commerce of an 
Anglo-Continental War,’’ by J. Russell Soley, 
U. S. Navy; ‘‘A Student of Salamanea,’’ by 
William Henry Bishop, (illustrations from photo- 
graphs); ‘‘An Aspiration,’’ by Andrew Lang; 
**In the Valley,’? Chapters VIII.-1X., by Harold 
Frederic; ** Electricity in Relation to the Human 
Body,”’ by M. Allen Starr, M. D.; New Field 
of Honor,’’ by James E. Pilcher; ‘‘I am the Be- 
ginning and the End,’’ by Mrs. James T. Fields; 
**Goethe’s House at Weimar,’’ by Oscar Brown- 
ing (illastrations from photographs); ‘‘ A Prob- 
lem in Portraiture,’ by Arlo Bates; ‘‘ Marie 
Bashkirtseff,’’ by Josephine Lazarus. New York : 
Charles Seribner’s Sons. Price, $3.00 a year; 
single numbers, 25 cents. 


— The Atlantic Monthly for November opens 
with a paper by Mr. Woodrow Wilson, on the 
‘* Character of Democracy in the United States.”’ 
Another political paper, called ‘‘ The French-in- 
Canada,’’ is contributed by Mr. Eben Greenough 
Scott. Artists and amateurs will be interested in 
‘* Allston and his Unfinished Picture” ; passages 
from the Journals of Mr. Richard H. Dana; a 
charming series of extracts contributed by Mr. 
Charles Francis Adams about Mr. Allston’s last 
and unfinished picture of ‘‘ Daniel Interpreting to 
Belshazzar the Writing on the Wall.’’ ‘‘ Mate- 
rials for Landscape Art in America,’’ by Charles 
H. Moore, of Harvard University, will also in- 
terest readers. There is a paper on ‘‘ The Nieces 
of Mazarin,’’ and a most amusing and lively 
sketch on ‘‘ Marie Bashkirtseff,’’ which gives a 
pretty picture of this impressionable, and in a 
certain sense typical, ‘‘daughter of Gaul.’’ The 
remainder of the number is made up of carefal 
reviews and the usual departments. The maga- 
zine has that scholarly and literary air which par- 
ticularly endears itself to the man of letters. 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Boston. Price, $4.00 
a year; single numbers, 35 cents. 


— With the November issue The Century maga- 
zine opens the twentieth year of its successfal ex- 
istence. The opening pages are devoted to a gen- 
erous installment of the long expected autobiog- 
raphy of Joseph Jefferson. The illustrations are 
bumerous and include portraits of Jefferson, his 
parents and grandfather, Tyrone Power, James 
Wallack, Macready, and Junius Brutus Booth. 
Several serials are n in this number, notably 
Mrs. Barr’s novel, ‘‘ Friend Olivia,’’ and Stock- 
ton’s “‘The Merry Chanter.”’ The first of the 
“Present-day Papers,’ is by Dr. Langdon, and 
entitled ‘‘The Problems of Modern Society.’’ 
George Kennan’s chapter of ‘‘ Adventures in 
Eastern Siberia,’ is most thrilling, and Mark 
Twain’s ‘‘ A Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur's 
Court,” is one of the most daring inventions of 
this most famous American humorist. Among 
the finest illustrations are those in ‘‘ Street Life in 
Madrid,” and Mr. Cole’s unique engravings of the 
‘Old Masters.’’ Mrs. Foote in her ‘‘ Pictures of 
the Far West,’”’ portrays ‘‘The Winter Camp,’ 


ELY’SsS 


CREAM BALM 


Cleanses the 
Nasal Passages, 


Allays Pain and 
Inflammation, 


Heals the Sores, 


Restores the 
Senses of Taste 
and Smell. 


Try the Cure. 


A particle is applied into each nostril and is 
ble. Price, 50 ete. at its; by mail, fered 
60 cts, ELY BROTHERS so Warren St. NY. 


and the authors of the Lincoln Life treat of 
**The Second Inaugural,’”’ ‘‘ Five Forks,” and 
** Appomattox.’”’? Beside the many delightful 
short stories are poems by our ablest writers. 


—In The Popular Science Monthly for Novem- 
ber the all-important subject of ‘The Art of 
Cooking ’’ is discussed by Mr. Edward Atkinson, 
of Massachusetts. In ‘‘ The Decadence of Farm- 
ing,’’ Mr. Joel Benton accepts the fact as a 
serious one, and seeks for the cause in inequitable 
taxation. Prof. W. Le Conte Stevens gives an 
account of experiments by Professor Le Conte, 
Lord Rayleigh, and himself, upon ‘‘ Sensitive 
Flames and Sound-Shadows,’’ which, resulting in 
the production of diffraction phenomena, go to 
establish the anal between the phenomena of 
sound and light. Mr. Hyland C., Kirk, in answer 
to the question, “‘Is the Human Body a Storage- 
Battery ?’’ cites some astonishing instances of 
manifestations of electrical phenomena by men 
and women, The history and fate of ‘ The 
Lacayan Indians,’’ or inhabitants of the Bahamas, 
the first aborigines seen by Columbus, are related 
by Prof. W. K, Brooks. The physiology of the 
vocal organs and the processes of speech is made 

lain in an article on ‘‘ Speech and Song,’’ by Sir 
Morell Mackenzie. ‘‘Old and New Methods in 
Zodlogy,’’ are contrasted in the address of Mr. 
H. de Lacaze Duthiers, President of the French 
Association for the Advancement of Science. A 
biographical sketch of Prof. John Le Conte, is 
contributed by Prof. W. Le Conte Stevens, and is 
accompanied with a portrait of Professor Le Conte. 
The leading editorial article, while admitting that 
the followers of Herbert Spencer may as yet be a 
minority, denies that they are a sect any more 
‘*than were the adherents of the Copernican sys- 
tem of astronomy, or than are the believers in the 
Darwinian theory of natural selection.’’ New 
York: D. Appleton & Company. Price, 50 cents 
a number; $5 a year. 


—The frontispiece of the November Book 


Buyer is an engraved portrait of Paul B, Du 
Chaillu, the famous explorer and author whose 
‘Viking Age”’ is just published. The same 
number has a portrait and sketch of Miss Amelia 
B. Edwards. 


— Number 5 of Santa Claus, the popular new 
juvenile weekly published at Philadelphia, con- 
Williamette’s Wings,” a story for girls, by 
Mrs, L. S. Goodwin. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The Forum for November; terms, $5.00 a year. 
New York: The Forum Pub. vo. 

The Atlantic Monty for November; terms, $4.00 
a year. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & bo. 

Our Little Ones for November; terms, $1.50. Bos 


: The Russell Pub. Co. 
torhe Homiletic Review for November; terms, $3.00 
ayear. New York: Funk & Wagnalls. 

he Pulpit Treasury per November; terms, $2 50a 


, w York: E. B. Treat. 
ay of the Franklin Institute for Movember’ 


terms, $5.00 a year. Philadelphia: The in 


te. 
Inehe. Scottish Review for October; terms, $4.00. 


York: Leonard Scott Pub. Co. 
Noabyhood for November; terms, $1.50 a year. New 


k: Babyhood Pub. Co. 
¥ohe Kelectic for November; terms, $5.00 a year. 
New York: E.R. Pelton. . 


Geachers’ 


I am informed this morning of my election to the 


I now resign, you may be sure I am convinced of your 
Walden, June 24, 1889, 


SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ ACENCY. 


What Seme People Say ef it. 


principalship at Dolgeville, at $1100, the salary you 


named to Mr. 8., and which I agreed to accept. This transaction illustrates rfectly m 

an agency should work, I stated my wishes to you and placed in your hands, gave 
ing full information regarding my qualifications. The Board at Dolgeville described their needs, and asked 
you to pame candidates. You selected a small number of which the Board chose niyself. Both parties 
are suited and with little trouble either. As your agency, four years ago, also directed me to the position 


reliability and efficiency.—Principal Herbert J. Jones, 


Cc. W. BARDEEN, Manager, Syracuse, N. WV. 


positions either.” 


Position. 
Washington, O Principaisbip. 
Bloomfield, Ia. Muste Director, 

upe 
Marshall, Tex. Latin Prot 
Louisville, at: Elocution. 
CanonCity Colo. Primary. 
Longview, Tex. Primary. 
Hyde Park, Ill. Latin & Greek. 


y 
circulars, and to learn what our work actually is. 


for these private lists and post yourself on the work 
can show this, we can certainly help you. 


Address 


ORVILLE BREWER, Manager. 


we have placed many of your fellow teachers and teachers of your 


GOOD POSITIONS are being filled by TeacueErs’ 
Co-OPERATIVE AssociATION even at this late date. Here are 
the positions we filled Oct. 2d, “and it was not a very good day for 


Teacher From 
8. A. Harker Portl 5 
8. A. Tubbs,’ 
V. Alexander, La Porte, Ind. 
requested not to publish). 
‘owe Jackson, Ill. 
E eld, Mo. 
R. 8. Smith, arinette, Wis. 


Many vacancies are now coming in for the term ning Jan. Ist. It costs you nothing for our 


ou will find among the names of teachers 
personal acquaintance. Send 
we are doing. If you are a'successful teacher and 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
70 and 72 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


Studio Building, 110 T 
RANSOM BRIDGE, Manager 


The agency has successful and experie: 
teachers always in demand. One too registers in both 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Western Office, 48 W. q Paul. 
EDWARD A. GUERNSEY, > 


NO CHARGES TO SCHOOL OFFICERS FOR RECO 
agen 


oe public or private school work. Good 


The New England Bureau of 


Education, * 


TO PATRONS, 


Patrons who give us early notice of vacancies in 
their schools, secure from this office the record 
be filled, aa vt 

! any grade of school, or for 


No charge to school officers for services rendered. 


Mr. Hiram Orcutt:—We have en Miss I. R. 
O——, whom you sent to us as a candidate for assist. 
ant in our High School. We afterwards heard from 
Misses M—— and K——, two other candidates whom 
you recommended and both impressed us very favor- 
oy; We are much obliged for your promptness, and 
shall remember you in the future vt we need other 


teachers. . L. TRYON, 
Chairman School Board. 


Willimantic, Conn., Sept., 1889. 


TO TEACHERS, 

Now 1s THe Time TO REGISTER for acci- 
dental vacancies and for repeated openings of the 
new school year. Not a week when we dc 
not have calls for teachers, they come from 
every state and territory. 

Forms and Circulars sent free. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


My Dear Dr. Orcutt ;—I wish once more to express 
my high appreciation of the excellent aid you have 
rendered me in obtaining the position [at New Ha- 
ven, Conn. — salary, $1 which I desired. I am 
confident that no one could have done more or bet- 
ter, and feel myself under great obligations to you. 


M. M. MARBLE, 
Cambridge, Mass., June 22, 1889. 


HIRAM ORCUTT, MAnaGenr, 8 Somerset Street, Boston. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


9 
Teachers’ Agency 
Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, and Gov- 


ernesses for every department of instruction; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 
SOUTHERN 
AND 


School Agency 


Assists Teachers in obtaining lucrative positions; intro- 
duces to Colleges, Schools, and Families superior Profes- 
sors, Prise Teter, aad 
Oni eachers are recommen . Teac pa. 

4 = stration fee of $2.00. Nocharge is made to those 


seek teachers. 
Register at once. Address with stamp, 
Miss RANNIE 8S. BURROUGHS, 


Nov. 21, 1888. MT. STERLING, Ky. 


FOR REGISTRATION. 
NO PRK 
EFFICIENT SERVICE, 
LARGE BUSINESS, 
not in collecting advance fees, but in providing com 
petent Teachers with Positions. Form for stamp. 
Employers are served without charge. Our supply 
of Teachers is the LARGEST and BEST. 
R. E. AVERY, 
AN SCHOOL BUREAU, 
NEW YORK. 


Do You Want a Winter School ? 


To begin about the first of December ? If so, 
REGISTER WITH THE 


New Enc. BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 


3 Somerset Street, Boston, 


without delay. 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 


FOR SALE, 
A BOX OF CHOICE MINERALS at one half their 
y 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


. E. Bureau of Education, 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1856. 
3 East 14th Street, N. W. 


9 
Teachers’ Agency 
OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. 
and rep of school property, SCHOOL FURNITURE, 
and school supplies. Best references furnished. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
$1 E. 17tn Street, between Broadway and 4th Ave., 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Teachers, Professors, Specialists, 


ARE YOU PLEASANTLY LOCATED? 


We have calls for teachers daily to fill vacancies 
caused by resignation, failing health, deaths, etc As 
our list of available teachers is small, it will be to 
your advantage to send for circular and blanks, We 
already have a number of vacancies for terms begin- 
ning December and January. Address 

C. J. ALBERT, Manager. 
ELMHURST, ILL. 


TEACHERS WANTED. 


WANTED, 
Ina home, a | kibilergartner. Salary 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
. E. Bureau of Education, 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY, 
t-class Ladies’ College in the West, a college 
qualified to Latin and 
. and home. y to 
ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Ed 
3 Somerset St.. Boston. 


WANTED, 


A GOVERNESS, ina Southern family, qualified to 
teach Music eh the primary and higher English 
branches. Salary, $200and house. T e location is 
TRAM. ORCUTT, Manager 
. E. Bureau ot Education, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


| OE AFNESS 
A NEW TREATMENT. 
Sufferers are not generally aware that 
these diseases are contagious, or that they 
for are due to the presence of living para- 
sites in the lining membrane of the nose 
mag- and eustachian tubes. re- 
ition search, however, hag proved this to be a 
fact, and the result of this discovery is r 
that a simple remedy has been discovered 
Can which permanently cures the most aggra- 
‘ime, vated cases of these Gotrenting diseases by ; 
afew simpleapplications made(two weeks 
apart) by the patient at home, A pamph- _ 
let explaining this new treatment is sent FR 
Our free by A H. Dixon & Son, 337 and 339 i 
West King Street, Toronto, Ganada. © 
‘ates. a 
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JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. 


Vol, XXX.—No. 19. 


The Authorized Physiology Series. 


THREE BOOKS— CAREFULLY CRADED. 


I. HEALTH FOR LITTLE FOLKS. 
(In preparation, November, 1889.) For Primary Grades. 


Il. LESSONS IN HYGIENE, 


A special edition of “ How We Live.” By JAMEs JoHonnot and EUGENE Bouton. For Interme 


diate Grades. (Now ready.) Introduction price, 45 cents. 
Ill. THE OUTLINES of Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene. 


By RoGER 8. Tracy. A special edition of the “ Essentials of Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene.” 
For Advanced Grades. (/ust issued.) Introduction price, $1.00. Prepar 
ere of Mrs. MARY H. Hunt, National and International Superi 

cle 


ntific Instruction of the Woman’s Temperance Union, 


These books comply fully with the requirements of the legislation making the effects of alcohol and 


other narcoties upon the human system a mandatory study in schools. 
D. APPLETON & CO., Pubr’s, New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 


ed under the personal 
ntendent Department of 


NEW SCHOOL 


MUSIC BOOKS. 


Voice of Song Series. 


By Prof. ELLSWORTH C. PHELPS, 
Instructor of Music in the Public Schools of the City of Brooklyn. 


Voice of Song, No. 1. A choice collection of simple, beautiful songs, adapted to Primary 
and Intermediate grades of schools, with a practical, systematic, well-graded course of elementary vocal 
exercises suited to children’s voices. 160 pages, board, Price, 36 cents per copy. 


mail, postpaid, 40 cents. 
Voice of Song, No. 2. 


A collection of the choicest and freshest music, suited to the 


grammar and high school grades, with a full course of well-graded and practical vocal exercises. It 
contains fresh music of the choicest quality. An admirable book. 254 pages, in boards, 60 cents. 


Sample copy by mail, postpaid, 60 cents. 


TAINTOR BROTHERS 


18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 30 Franklin St., Boston. 


& CO., Publishers, 


122 & 124 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 


Monroe College of Oratory, 


C. WESLEY EMERSON, M.D., PRESIDENT, 


Has a systematic course of study, including a complete system of Physical Training and Voice Culture. 
A new method of Analysis, Natural Rendering, and the principles of the Philosophy of Expression thor- 
oughly taught. Scientific and practical work done in every department. Degrees conferred. 


(a Fall Term opens October 15th. Address 


eow 0. WESLEY EMERSON, M. D., President, 36 Bromfield St.. Boston, Mass 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., Philadelphia. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Weatlake’s How to Write Letters. 
Westlake’s Common School Literature. 
Loyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 
BRaub’s Normal Spellers. 

Fewsmith’s Euglish Grammars. 
Felton’s Unrivalled Oatline Maps. 
Peterson’s Constitution. 
Sheppard's Science. 


AMONG THE THEOLOGI/ES, 


By HIRAM ORCUTT, LL. D. 


W. B. CLARKE & COMPANY, Publishers, 
340 Washington St., Boston. 
Mailed, postpaid, on receipt of 75 cents. 


“Tt is not always pleasant to take a trip into and 
through the theologies. The guide needs special 
wisdom and skill else the party will get lost, espe- 
cially when the old footpaths are forsaken. But Br. 
Oreutt finds his way along very well, and his com. 
ments as he goes are pe if not always cen- 
vincing. The atmosphere on the journey is not as 
stifling as it used to be. There is much sunshine, and 
the sound of cheerful voices is heard.” 

—Christian Union, 


EMERGENCY NOTES. 


What to Do in Accidents or Sudden Lilness 
Till the Doctor Comes. A practical manual of 
over 100 pages, 300 indexed subject-references, and 18 
rim illustrations, by GLENTWORTH R. BUTLER, 
A.M., M.D., is “a valuable book of reference in any 
household.”— N.Y. Sun. Life may depend on assist- 
ance promptly rendered from instructions given in 
this book. 

Price, cloth, 50 cents, post free. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, Pubs., 18 & 20 Astor P1., N.Y 


Music Printing 


FOR 


SCHOOLS. 


Typography, Paper, Printing, and Binding, for 
Music Leaflets, Pamphlets, and Books, in any 
notation. Write to 

H. GILSon, 
Music PRINTER AND BOOKBINDER, 
15 and 17 Stanhope Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Agents Wanted 


Sample copy by 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO, 


PUBLISHERS AND DBALERS 


DRAWING BOOKS, 
ING MODELS, and 
DRAW TISTS MATERIALS. 


Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Education. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRANC’S DRAWING MODELS 


To which special attention is called. 


Drawing in 
the teaching of Form and 
and Tablets, arranged in a carefully graded seri 
are made with the greatest 
beauty, and are furnished at the lowest possible 
prices. They have been adopted by the leading cities 

coun 
eo aueeet teaching of Form and Dra in every 
stage, and ‘especially at the outset. 

EDUCATIONAL 

THE P GE 
Park 8t., Boston, 


Agency, 7 
79 WABASH AVENUE. 


NEW CANTATAS. 
SANTA GLAUS & GO. ‘thie’ ‘that 


By Clara Louise Burnha Santa Claus can do nothi 
And Geo. F, Root. without his partners, whic 
are the kind hearts and helpful hands of Christmas 
Times. He cannot even see the poor little girl of the 
story without their aid. Price, 30cts. a single copy. 


BETHLEHEM cor tic or Choral Society, 


RICHARDSON’S 


NEW METHOD 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


From the very day of its publication, it has been a 
decided success, selling steadily from ad to year, 


and giving the printer no rest with its frequent ed). 
tions. Its total sales to the present time aggregate 


nearly 
450,000 COPIES! 

Recreation and Study are in it admirably combined. 
The book has been many times revised, and is the 
most perfect of instruction books. It has also haq 
additions. Price, with American fingering, $3.00 ; 
with foreign fingering, $3.00. 


N. E. Conservatory Method for the Pianoforte 


In Three Parts, with American and foreign fingering, 
each, $1 50, complete. $3. 

This fine book secured at once the powerful aid and 
approval of the professors and pupils of the great 
Conservatory for which it was compiled, and in 
which it has always been used. Very widely known 
and used. 


The best Companion for an Instruction Book is 
MASON’S PIANOFORTE TECHNICS, cop. 
taining every exercise needed for the full develop- 
ment of technical ability on the pianoforte. By Dr, 
Wm. Mason, with explanations by W. 8. B. Mathews. 
Price, $2.50. 


ANY BOOK MAILED FOR RETAIL PRICE. 
OLIVER DITSON CO., Boston. 


By Frederic Weathorly the words being by the foremost 
And Geo. F. Root. English librettist of the day, 
while the musie is the best that Dr. Root has ever pro- 
duced, and is replete with good effects. It is distinctly 
a cantata for adult voices, and is not intended for 
children. Price, 50cts.a single copy. Complete Lists 
of X-Mas Music sent on SCH CO. 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO. Cincinnati, 0. 
And 19 East 16th St., New York City. 


Notes of Lessons 
Moral Subjects. 


A Handbook for Teachers, 
by Frep. W. HACKWOOD. 
Price $1.00, postpaid. 
THOS. NELSON & SONS, 
33 East 17th St.. NEW YORK. 


EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO. 


PUBLISH 

Anderson’s Histories and Hist’1 Beaders. 
Thomson’s New Arithmetics aud Algebre. 
Keetel’s French Course. 

BReed’s Word Lessons. 

Reed & Kellogge’s Lessons in English. 
Kellogg’s Rhetoric, and Literature. 
Hutchison’s Physiology and Hygiene. 

J. D. WILLIAMS, 4Agt., H. SMITH, 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 5 Somerset St., Boston. 


A CARD TO TEACHERS. 


If you have School Books which you do not care to 
keep, I will take them in exchange for books you 
may need. Please send me a list of those you would 
LIKE TO SELL OR EXCHANCE. 
Send orders for cheap School Books to 
Cc. M. BARNES, 
75 AND 77 WABASH AvE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


APPROVED TEXT BOOKS. 


Maury’s Venable’s Arithmetics, 
Holmes’ Readers Gildersleeve’s Latin. 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 


XMAS MUSIC. 


CHRISTMAS SELECTIONS... Containing, new 
writers and com- 


sers, and preceded 
by an exceedingly ‘interesting Responsive Exercise 


that may be used with or without the Carols, 1é 
pages. rice, 5 cents a single copy. 


Christmas Joy Bells,’’ by ©. T. 
g Steele; **Good Will to Men,” by J. E. 

Hall ; **Noel,”’ by P. F. Campiglio 
and *‘Peace on Earth,’’ by J. E. Hall. These consist 
of choice Responsive Readings throughout which 
are interspersed appropriate Carols written eer 
for use in connection with the Readings, Price of 
each service, 5cts. a single copy, 


‘Santa Claus & Co.”’ (New) by 
Burnham & Root; ‘‘The New 
Santa Claus,’ by Butterworth & 


Murray; ‘Judge Santa Claus,”’ by Burnham & Root; 
“The Waite’ Christmas,”’ by Burnham & Root; 
“Catching Kriss Kringle,’’ by Butterworth & Root; 
“Santa Claus’ Mistake,’’ by Burnham & Root an 
**Bethlehem,”’ (for adults oaly) by Weatherly & 

oot. Price of each (except Bethlehem) 30cts. a 
single copy. Price of Bethlehem, 50cts. a single 


copy. Any of the above mailed pcstpaid on receipt of 
specified price. 
*,*Catalogue of all kinds of Christmas 


Music, sent free to any address. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO. Cincinnati, O. 
And 19 East 16th St., New York City. 


An Elementary Text-Book of Chemistry. 


By Wm. G. MrixTER, Prof. of Chemistry, Sheffield 
ientifc School, Yale College, New Haven, 12mo, 
cloth, $2.50. 


“Professor Mixter’s text-book is a most excellent one 
in every respect, and is so comprehensive in its scope 
that the student will have no difficulty in grasping the 
fundamental! principles of the science, while, at the same 
time, becoming familiar with the chemistry of common 
things, The periodic system of classification is used, and 
the very latest discoveries in the science are noted and 
explained. Numerous experiments are also described in 
illustration of chemical principles. We can heartily rec- 
ommend the work.”—Popular Science News. 


8 Tremont Pl, Boston. 66 & 68 Duane 8t., N.Y. 


Published and for 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, New YorE. 
Catalogue and circular sent free by mail. 


ANNUAL MEETING 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, 


At 


St. Paul, 


Minn., 


July, 


The CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE, AND ST. PAUL RAILWAY 
rus THREE EXPRESS TRAINS DAILY setween 
CHICAGO and ST. PAUL and MINNEAPOLIS. 


Solid Vestisutep Trains, Heated by Steam, 
For Maps, Time Tables, 


Express trains. 


Lighted by Electricity, and the finest Dining Cars in the world, are run on all 
and further information, call on or address 


CHARLES A. BROWN, New Eng. ‘Pass. Agt., 210 Washington St., Boston. 


Standard Educational Series, 


Standard Ist Reader, . . . . . . 18 cts. 
5th . . 60 “ 
Pronouncing Speller,. . 18 “ 
Elementary Arithmetic, . 42 “ 


STANDARD SCHOOL BOOK CO., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Copies of any of the above books sent upon receipt 


of introduction prices. 
Correspondence solicited. (m] 


FOR PRICE Or 
Self-inking Pen-Pencil STAMP 


eae with your name in beautiful type for print 
ing cards, marking linen, books, ete., and our new 
Bovelty the Wizard Hat rack (sticks to glass, wood or 
any fiat surface) oan Sones With full catalogue for 
- stamps or silver. Gfor $1. Agents wanted. 
only Ingersoll Bros. 45 Fulton St, N.Y, City. 


Agents Wanted. 


WANTED AT.oNce.—1 
ew good men tose 
our goods by sample tothe wholesale 
and retail trade. We are the largest 


mmanufacturersin our Mnein the world. I iberal salary paid 

-P 
Bent position, Honey for wages, advertisi Pete. Por full 
Germs address, Centennial Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill., or ncinnati, QO, 


ECLECTIC SERIES. --- ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


NOW READY: 


Long’s New Language Exercises, Part I. 66 pages; cloth ; Ilus- 


SALARY. $40 Expenses i 
60 allowed each month. Steady 
at home ortraveling. No soliciting. Duties 
delivering and making collectious. No Postal Cards. 


Address, with stamp, HAFER & CO., Piqua, O. 


GENTS WANTED. 


Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUR. co. 
8 Somerset St., BOSTON. 


trated. 20 cents. (Parts II. and III., new edition, in preparation.) 
McGuffey’s Revised High School and Literary Reader. 12mo; 


479 pages; half leather. 85 cents. 


Holbrook’s New Complete Grammar. By Dr. Atrrep HoiBrook; 


School-keeping : How To Do It. 
By Hiram OncuTT, LL.D. Price, 75 cents. 
JOHN D. PHILBRICK, LL.D., Boston: — 
no doubt be a boon to the class of teachers pret I 
it was designed, being well filled with practical sug- 
stions on teaching, management, and discipline, 


rawn from your long, varied, and ‘ 
ence as teacher. successful experi 
dress ISHIN 
3 Somerset St., 


National Normal School. 65 cents. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG, & CO., Publishers, 


Cincinnati, New 
O. F. STEARNS, New Eng. Agent, 8 Hawley 


York, Boston. 
St., Boston. ~ 
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